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Our Duty 


The great world’s heart is aching, aching fiercely in the night, 
And God alone can heal it, and God alone give light; 

And the men to bear that message, and to speak the living word, 
Are you and I, my brothers, and the millions that have heard. 


Can we close our eyes to duty? Can we fold our hands at ease, 
While the gates of night stand open to the pathways of the seas? 
Can we shut up our compassions? Can we leave our prayer unsaid, 
Till the lands which Hell has blasted have quickened from the dead? 


We grovel among trifles and our spirits fret and toss, 

While above us burns the vision of the Christ upon the Cross; 

And the blood of God is streaming from His broken hands and side, 
And the lips of God are saying, ‘““Tell my brothers I have died.” 


O Voice of God, we hear Thee above the shocks of time, 
Thine echoes roll around us, and the message is sublime; 
No power of man shail twart us, no stronghold shall dismay, 


When God commands obedience and love has led the way. 


—Frederick George Scott. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, (Inc 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church own e 
ehip. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship 
culture; Christian idealism. 
FOR BOYS: 

St. Christopher’s School 
$600. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D., 
Headmaster. Christchurch School, Christchurch 
P. O., Middlesex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. 
E. Warren, Rector. 

FOR GIRLS 

St. Catherine’s School Rte 2, Picheont Va., $800. 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal. 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va. -, $500. 
Catalog—Miss E. E. Winegar, Principal. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. —Miss Emma 8. Yerby, Principal. 
Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia., (Inc.) About gifts, bequests tor equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rev. E. L. Wo odward, M. A., M. D., DEAN, Dio- 
eesan Offices, 400 Old Dom. Tr. Bldg., Richmond, Va 


Emerald HodgsonHospita! 


—AND— 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

A Church institution where the best 
training to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. S, CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General 


TheologicalSeminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The next Academic year begins on the 
lest Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission ané 
ether particulars can be had from THE 
BDAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia. 
Cost moderate, made possible through 
generosity of founders, For catalogue 
apply to 

RHYV.. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home 
and Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 


For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 
For terms and information address 
MISS M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-sixth year of this Sshool | 


for Boys opens September 19, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B, A., Principal. 


FOR GIRLS CHATHAM, VA. 


On Main Line Southern R. R. 


Modern buildings and equipment. College pre- 
paratory and special courses. 10 acre campus 
Terms moderate. Catalog and views. 


Annie Marion Powell, M. A., Principal, Box 13 
RT. REV. BEVERLY D. TUCKER, D. I 
Bishop of Diocese, President of Board 


Rte ¥, Richmond, Va., . 


Southern Churchman 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN_COMPANY 


Publishers : 
315 East Grace Street, - - Richmond, Va. 
DW ES Ge Wal Lal ACW epeseen te cae Nee President 
W.. MEADE ADDISON __-..-.------- Vice-President 
ar WY, RUSSELL BOWIE, D. D.---------- Editor 


. L. GOODWIN, D. D Consulting Editor 
ky CARY MONTAGUE___--_Associate Editor 
JOHN: COOK sean ees Secretary and Manager 


Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as 
second-class mail matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, $2.00. Six 
months, $1.50. Trial subscription 3 months, 50 cents; 
10 cents a copy. Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers, subscriptions are 
continued at expiration unless otherwise ordered. Notice 
of renewal, discontinuance, or change of address should 
be sent two weeks before the date they are to go into effect. 

RECEIPT -OF PAYMENT is shown in about two 
weeks by change of date on address label. If date 1s not 
properly extended after each payment, notify us promptly. 
No receipt for payment will be sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact post office 
address to which we are directing the paper at the time 
of writing MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mail- 
ing list is arranged by post offices and not alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders payable to the 
Southern Churchman, and not to an individual. 

ADVERTISE MENTS—Rates quoted on 
For Classified see head of that department. 

Represenatives wanted in each Parish, liberal com- 
MIUSSTONS. 

News concerning the church at large always welcome. 


request 


CONTENTS 


Page 
Thoughts for the Thoughtful .. 4 
HMditorialstcreasces Smee <6 . 5-6 


Why The Ministry?—Charles F, Pen. 


The Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Virginia 


The One Hundredth Session Opens Weéd= 
nesday, September 27th, 1922. 

_For catalogs and other information, ad- 

dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 

D. D., Theological Seminary. Alexandria, 

Virginia. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Chureh for training 
colored men for the ministry. 
One of the first Church institutions endorsed and 
aided by the American Church Institute for Negroes. 
About eighty alumni (more than sixty per cent of the 
olored clergy of the Church) are now laborers iz the 
Lord's vineyard. 
The curriculum covers the full canonical course fer 
Deacon's and Priest’s orders. 
Tue degree of Bachelor in Di is awarded. 
oe forty-fifth session opens Tuesday, September 
For catalogue and information, apply te 


REV. F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Deana, 
PEereRsspurR®, Va. 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE. 

A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS ANB 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes; 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a te- 
tal of $600. 


The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going inte 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism oF 
into classical, social or literary -esearch, 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Ya (F - 
way Station, Barrytown.) 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


MIDIAN! pareos alee omers ne wea ohare ae eee 8 
Untangling The ipuresds Sarah Ss. Affiliated with Harvard University 
SEV OU to etsy arama Saae is we ee * one A For catalog address 
Letters to the Editor S saute ate eee 8-9 | The Dean 
The Church and Young People’s |— SY 
Work—The Rev. Karl M. Block.. 10 ° 
Christianity .and the Community-- | National Cathedral Semmes 
The Rev. Cary Montague .......11 a pe wae ee School for Girls, 
reproo u n Cath 
Morning Mail at the Devaremont 40 acres. College’ Prepatntony,  AananaeeE 
Of =< MISSION SE CR ee sects tskenors seems 12] and Special Courses. Music and Art. 
: The Bishop of Washington, 
Church cIntelligencesnn ouch. snes 13 President of the Board of Trustees, 
Family Depa rumen t wren... eee apets iy Jessie C. McDonald, M. S. Principal. 
Childe eeseeeoke — es 19 Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. G. 
PersonalgNotesawereiy me madres : 16 i 
ST. HILDA’S HALL 
CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 

The Chevron School for Girls. Hpisee- 
pal, In the Shenandoah Valiey. Colle 
preparatory. Elective Courses. ‘Music and 
Art, Athlefics. Open-air classes. Indivi@- 
aal instruction. $6060. 

MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 
(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 
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Peppermint, Yeast, 
Cinnamon and _ Licorice. 
Everybody has a nickel 
likes Scotmints. 


any quantities and any 
flavors. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
We extend you 30 days’ 


Clip or Copy and Mail 
NOW 


Raise funds for your Christian Endeavor, 
Sunday School or other Church Societies, 
selling delicious Scotmints. 


Six flavors 


Wintergreen, Clove. foo ee 
Sell for 5e. | SCOTMINTS CO., INC., 
and everybody 


Desk R-1, Jersey City, N. J. 
aie tee packages of Scot- 
credit, ship in mints—Following assortment: 
assortment of 
_..Peppermint __- Licorice 


For 320 For 500 For 1,000 For 2,000 | a aoeee ---Cinnamon 
Pkgs. Pkgs Pkgs. Pkgs. --- Wintergreen___Clove 
Selector! ese ean $16 00 $2500 $5000 $100 00 
Sittin eee 900 13 50 26.00 48 00 Name... Sr 
YOUR PROFIT--.-.-- $11 50 $2400 $52 00 Addbess.... 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. } 
Desk R-1 Jersey City, N. J. | Chureh.--_--__--_---_-___-. 
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805 E. Grace 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 3 


9 Church Ave. 
East 


Rishon Mes Gols Cafeteria 


EUROPE, GREECE, 


Roanecke, Va. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Tours Personally Conducted—45 to 108 Days, from $675 to $1,485 


Why Pay More? 


Sailings June and July. Write to-da 
for itinerary and full informayion 


Our 


Give as Much as Any 
Give More than Many 
Cost Less than Any 


Tours 


THE WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. 


INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire 
Insurance 


and Marine 
Company 


Of Richmond, Va. 


Bisset here OS 


Wm. H. Palmer, President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J. Mi. Leake, General Agent 


- $3,071,316.74 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President 
J. C. Watson, Treasurer 
Wm. P. Hill, Asst. Secretary 


ASK FOR OUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS 
Yielding 6% and 64% 
SOUTHERN BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


707 E. Main St., 


Randolph 1089 


Richmond, Va. 


See How Easy It Is To 


Learn Music 


OU know how easy it is to put 
letters together and form 
words, once you have learn- 
ed the alphabet.. Playing a 
musical instrument is not very 
much different. Once you learn 
the notes, playing melodies on the 
mandolin, piano or violin is sim- 
ply a matter of putting the notes together cor- 
rectly. 

The first note shown above is F. Whether 
you are singing from notes, playing the piano or 
banjo or any other musical instrument, that note 
in the first space is always F. The four notes 
indicated are F, A, C, EB, easy to remember, be- 
cause they spell the word ‘‘face.’’ Certain strings 
on the mandolin, certain keys on the piano repre- 
sent these same notes—and once you learn them, 
playing melodies on the instrument is largely a 
matter of following the notes. ; i 

Any one can now learn to play a musical in- 
strument at home, without a teacher. A new, 
simplified method of teaching reduces all music 
to its simplest possible form. You can now master 
singing, piano playing or any musical instrument 
you wish, right at home, quickly, easily, without 
endless study and practice. 

You don’t have to know anything whatever 
about music to learn to play 2 musical instrument 
this new way. You don’t have to pin yourself 
down to regular hours, to regular classes. You 
practice whenever you can, learn as quickly as you 

lease. All the intricate ‘‘mysteries’’ of music 

ave been reduced to a method of amazing simplicity 
—each step is made as clear as A, B,C. Thousands 
have already learned to play their favorite musical 
jastruments this splendid new, quick way. 
You Can 


Play Your 


LEARN TO PLAY ANY 


INSTRUMENT Favorite In- 
Mandolin Saxophone strument 
Drums and Piano Three Months 

hs Drsan To-Day. 
Harmony and Violin Erony y 
Composition aes If you are 
oo tae dissatisfied with 
Piccolo Harp you z present 

. Trombone Cornet aes Jet, mausio 
Hawaiian *Cello act as a step: 


ping-stone into 
a new career. If 
you long for a 
hobby, a means 
of  self-expres- 


Steel Guitar Guitar 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


This New Way 


sion, let music be the new inter- 
est in yo ur life. If you wish to be 
a social favorite, if you wish to 
gain popularity—choose your fav- 
orite instrument and, through 
the wonderful home-study method 
of the U. S. School of Music, play 
it three months from to-day. 

You can do it. Youngsters of 10 to 12 have 
done it, and men as old as 60 have found new in- 
terest and enjoyment in learning how to play a 
musical instrument. You don’t have to listen 
while others entertain any longer. YOU can be 
the center of attraction, the talented person who 
holds the audience fascinated. 

Free Book Explains New Method 

Every one who is interested in music should 
send at once for our valuable book, ‘Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home.” It not only explains 
the wonderful now simplified method of learning 
music, but tells about a special short-time offer now 
being made to music lovers. 

Mail this coupon at once for your copy. Re- 
member, it obligates you in no way whatever— 
it’s free. But act now before the supply is ex- 
hausted. U.S. School_of,Music, 374 Brunswick 
Building, N. Y. C. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


374 Brunswick Building, New York City 
Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home,’’ and particulars of your 
special offer. I am interested in the following 
course. 


INSNG uteetts Soo Seas ae ee eee See 
(Please Write Plainly) 

Un nC eR AaRRe ee ne a 

@ityeaese: | ee State. .-2s25 eter os shee 


A CLERGYMAN WHOSE WORDS ARE 
UNUSUALLY WELL RESPECTED 
RECENTLY SAID SOME- 

THING LIKE THIS 


“Every problem that confronts mankind 
concerns the family, because the whole 
human, race is one great family.” 

f “There is no gain to one person that 
is not shared by others; no blow to one 
but is felt by others,” 

Ree: virtues are domestic—love, joy, 
ete.” 

“We cannot separate religion from do- 
mesticity.” 

“The family needs religion; 
gion needs the family.” 

“The character of a boy or girl is mold- 
ed in the home.” 

“Without religion, the home life is hard 
and formal.” 

Do you say Grace at meals? 
have Family Prayers? 
helpful customs now. 
your family life. Don’t wait for “more 
time.” Don’t think your family too small 
or too young. There is no time when it 
would be inopportune to bring a good 
religious influence into your home life. 

Use the Brotherhood’s publication, 
MANUAL O# FAMILY PRAYERS 


and 
A NEW CHURCH CALENDAR. 

The Manual contains prayers. to meet 
the frequent needs of family life: Grace 
at Meals, Church Seasons, Morning and 
Evening, Children’s and Parents’, and Spe- 
cial Prayers. 

Calendar and Manual not sold separate- 
ly. Sold together, for fifty cents the set, 
postpaid. Order now. 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Church House, 
202 South 19th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


and reli- 


Do you 
Establish these 
They will enrich 


CAR SHELLS 


for DEAFNESS 


A new efficient aid for deafness. No 
trouble to use; can be used continuously; 
no batteries; no cords; no headbands; 
no expense; is inconspicuous. 

Dr. C. EK. STOKOE, 577 Central Bldg. 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956. 
20th & Main Sts. Riehmond, Va 


THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 
DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 

Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


|| CAMPS AND TOURS _ || 


EUROPE 1923 


Limited Party sailing from New York 
June 20, and returning September 8, vis- 
iting England, Scotland, France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Belgium. $1,150. 

For information address 

MISS P. M.. WALLER, 
53 Washington Square, New York City. 
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Christ does not set over against each 
other belief and unbelief, faith and 
doubting, orthodoxy and _ scepticism. 
Least of all does Christ call us to put 
faith in the place of questioning. The 
spirit Christ puts into us is a spirit 
that dares question all things in heaven 
and earth, because it wants to grow, 
and is not afraid of all the facts in 
God’s world. The contrast Christ makes 
is between faith and fear.—Pierson. 
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Stop Laxatives 
Which Only Aggravate 
Constipation 
#4 Nujol is a lubricant—not a 
m medicineor laxative—socan- 
not gripe. When you are con- 
stipated, not enough of Na- 
ture’s lubricating liquid is 
produced inthe boweltokeep 
the food waste soft and moy- 
ing. Doctors prescribe Nujol 
because it acts like this natu- 
ral lubricantand thussecures 
regular bowel movements 
by Nature’s own method— 
EE oe! it uae = 
REG US. Nujoa 


A LUBRICANT=NOT A LAXATIVE 


Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Golor 
A aurea AND SCURF | 

air-from falling out 

For Sale bi ‘Diggit 


Wis EFFECTS 
, or Sent Direct by Mail 

XANTHINE ‘COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 

b. Price $1. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 
TRUSTS 


SERVICE 


That’s what the Nation-Wide 
Campaignasked of you. 

Service—in your church, in 
your home, ia your business. 
That’s what you get when you 
buy your Furniture of Sydnor & 
Hundley. 

Service, and a price commengu- 
rate with that service. 


Sydnor & Hundley 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 
RICHMOND, VA. 


OARPETS 


per bottle, trial size 50c. Send for circular ¢ 
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== Whougyts < 
For the Thoughttul 


“Those who live nearest to God love 
Him most.” 


To trust in man makes us like men. 
To trust in God makes us like Christ. 
Don’t forget that the angel of the 
Lord is still doing guard duty for the 
righteous man. 


“Who may not strive may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standing still.” 


“Christ came not only to preach the 
gospel, but that there might be a gos: 
pel to preach.” 


“Waster points back to a tomb whose 
door of stone was thrown down. She 
points forward to the ever-living green 
of a garden where no sepulchre is.”’ 


It was the sight of Christ at prayer 
that led the disciples to ask that they 
themselves might be taught to pray.— 
W. S. Strauchan. 


Men do not enter heaven because 
they have seen the shadow of the Sov- 
ereign, but because they have embraced 
and loved and served the Saviour.— 
Joseph Parker. 


He who in singleness of mind has 
lived in order to love and understand, 
will find that the God who is near to 
him as his own conscience has a face 
of light and love!—Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, in Robert Elsmere. 

Let that vain struggle to read the 
mystery of the Infinite cease to harass 
us. It is a mystery which, through 
all ages, we shall only read here a line 
of, there another line of.—Carlyle. 


Thou in another shalt thyself new-find. 
The single globule, lost in the wide 
sea, 
Becomes an ocean. Hach identity 
Is greater in the greatness of its kind. 


Life is filled with people of all kinds, 
but in the large we can divide them 
into two groups, those who have seen 
and those who have not seen; those 
who have been touched with a spark 
of God’s fire and those who are leading 
a humdrum life.—Selected. 


Life is often difficult; it is never im- 
possible for the man who has to live 
it. If the trial be very sore, if it shake 
your strength and strain your patience 
almost to the breaking point, if the 
agony of conflict surprises you, then 
that only shows that you are stronger 
than you took yourself to be. Had you 
been unfit for it, this post of danger 
would never have been assigned to you. 
—John Kelman. 


It is not the thinker who is the true 
king of men, as we sometimes hear it 
proudly said. We need one who will 
not only show, but be the Truth; who 
will not only point, but open and be 
the Way; who will not only communi- 
cate thought, but give because He is 
the Life. Not the rabbi’s pulpit, nor 
the teacher’s desk, still less the gilded 
chairs of earthly monarchs, least of all 
the tents of conquerors, are the throne 
of the true king. He rules from the 
cross.—Maclaren. = 


666 quickly relieves Colds, Constipation, 
Biliousness and Headaches. A fine 
Tonic. 


“Friend, wherefore art thou come?” 
Thus verity 
Of each that to the world’s sad Olivet 
Comes with no multitude but lone by 
night, 
Lit with the one torch of his lifted soul. 
—Francis Thompson. 


To men who are being saved and are 
walking after Christ, the word of the 
cross is the power of God. It comes 
to man with guilty conscienves, evil 
lives, weakened wills, despairing of 
peace, or hope, or purity. It releases 
them from the bondage of evil habits. 
It cleanses them from foul desires. It 
becomes a new energy in their wills.— 
WwW. M. Clow. 


Church Furnishings, Memerials, etc. 
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: none AND MARBLE 


- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


vacate & Att (ia) Fitts Company 


Peers 4 4) 2700 St. Vincent Avé., St. Louis, Mo. 


Say 


: RB. 56_W.8. STREET. 
— CHURCH Wo, 
: FURNISHINGS 
WINDOWS — TABLETS 
PABRIC S— EMBROIDERIES 
MEMORIAL S 


Soe a - aM D 
1 23:25-27-SIXTH-AVENUE:- NEWYORK 
i MEMORIALS IN-STAINED-GLASS [SQ 
f MOSAIC’ MARBLE-STONE- GRANITE AK 
CARVED-WOOD- METAL EIC*« AN | 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 


and guarantee safe arrival 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 
266-268 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


(.. 9). 


Sacramental 


Wine 


Absolutely 
Pure 
Grape Wine 


Made expressly for use at 
the Communion Table 


Phone, Write or Call 
Tel. Cortlandt 3001 


H.T. OWOYes @. 


Address Either 
138 Fulton Street, New York City 
r Cellars, Egg Harbor,New Jersey _ 


DULL nT 


Established 
1857 
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Catbolic for every truth of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


In the column of ‘‘Letters to the Editor’ we print this 
week a question from a correspondent who seems much 
concerned that the Southern Churchman has not been par- 
ticularly agitated over certain: criticisms of one of its re-+ 
cent editorials. It is true that we have been aware of 
these criticisms, and it is also true that we have been not 
in the least cast down because of them. An editor’s busi- 
ness would not be half so interesting as it is if he never 
had to deal with anything but roses. 

The situation to which our correspondent refers is as 
follows: Early in February we published in the Southern 
Churchman an editorial concerning the controversy arising 
from certain statements made by the Rev. Percy S. Grant, 
of New York. In its entire spirit and subject matter, the 
editorial was meant to be an appeal to a Christian com- 
prehension which is wide enough to include intellectual 
differences. It was entitled “The Unity of the Spirit in 
the Bond of Peace,” and its concluding words were these: 
“A council of friends, with Jesus in the midst, should be 
able so to adjust this matter that the freedom of the spirit 
shall find room in the house of truth.’’ 

We did not then, and do not now, agree with nor ap- 
prove of everything which Dr. Grant happens to champion. 
We made a clear distinction in the editorial between Dr. 
Grant’s formal letter and some of his sermons and other 
pronouncements. Because certain newspapers had delight- 
ed in declaring that Dr. Grant “denied the divinity of 
Jesus,’ a number of agitated persons promptly took that 
opinion ready-made, and not only assumed that he had 
done so, but that any one who counselled moderation in the 


COURAGE 


The other day we heard what seemed to us a mourn- 
ful self-revelation. A vestryman of a Church, referring 
to discussions of religious matters which had disturbed 
him, deplored any raising of questions concerning tradi- 
tional ideas; ‘‘for,’ said he, “I have a hard enough time 
holding on to the faith I have as it is.” Think of the 
pathos of that! Think of the misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of faith! Is faith a mere broken plank to be des- 
perately clutched at lest some angry ocean drown us? 
To save our hold on faith, must we only pray for calm 
water and a shallow harbor, where our fears may quiet 
down in safety? Oris not faith rather like a vessel which 
must be staunch enough exultantly to dare all seas? And 
is there not obviously something wrong with our faith 
until we are constantly making its formulations bolder 
to brave all stress of wind and weather? 

We like the attitude toward religious discussions which 
is expressed in an article written by a layman, Mr. Bruce 
Barton, in the last number of Collier’s. He says: 


attacks upon Dr, Grant was thereby denying the divinity of 
Jesus also! As a matter of fact, of course, what the 
Southern Churchman did was to point out that Dr. Grant 
ii his letter had expressed his faith in the divinity of our 
Lord in a way which, if not satisfactory to every one, was 
nevertheless so real that there was clearly no ground for 
any heresy trial. This is an opinion which prevails, as we 
happen to know, even in conservative theological semina- 
ries, and, it may be noted that no heresy trial has been 
launched. 

As to the criticisms of the Southern Churchman to which 
our correspondent refers, we could point out that they 
were neither so representative nor so important as he sup- 
poses. For courtesy’s sake, we shall not go into details 
as to the source of those criticisms. It is sufficient to 
point out that at a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
paper, there was elected a Board of Directors more than 
ever in accord with its editorial spirit. For the rest, we 
may well “let the dead bury their ceaa.”’ 


So the Southern Churchman will continue to stand for 
exactly what it has been standing for ever since the present 
editor has known it.- It will try to express the simple and 
vital religion of its evangelical and missionary inheritance. 
It will exalt our Lord Jesus Christ as the one perfect In- 
carnation of the Father, and as Master of all our life. And 
this it will do in dependence upon the Holy Spirit, who 
continually can bring new and fresh interpretations to an- 
cient faith; and it will remember, and try to make its own, 
the motto of the old Virginia Seminary, “Seek the truth; 
come whence it may; cost what it will.’’ 


INO FALTER 


“The important thing to remember is that a difference 
of opinion among the members is a recognized element in 
the genius of Christianity. Those gentlemen who cry 
‘Peace, peace’ have always been disappointed and are like- 
ly to be. Jesus came to preach the truth that makes 
men free; and as long as men are free they will insist 
on interpreting their freedom, each after his own menta! 
fashion. Wisdom lies in recognizing that the Church is 
big enough even for very wide divergences in interpreta- 
tion. 

“The second point is that tumult is itself an evidence 
of vitality. Professor Rauschenbusch, whose books on 
social applications of Christianity have been read with 
profit by so many thousands, was once scheduled to speak 
before a large audience made up partly of laboring men. 
As he stepped to the front of the platform to begin his 
speech a man arose on the floor of the audience and 
launched into a bitter denunciation of the Church. Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch is very deaf, but a friend on the 
platform interpreted the burden of the speaker’s remarks 
to him. Standing perfectly still, Professor Rauschen- 
busch waited until the angry protest was finished and 
the speaker had subsided. Then in his low, even voice 
he remarked: ‘Nobody kicks a dead horse.’ 

“With those five words of rebuttal he turned to his 
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manuscript and was not thereafter interrupted. Nobody 
kicks a dead horse. Nobody criticizes an institution which 
has ceased to be of any importance. Newspapers do not 
print on their front pages stories about organizations 
which wield no power. The fact that there is tumult in 
and about the Church is the best possible evidence of life. 
Let those who are harassed by the criticism calm them- 
selves; when there is no criticism, then is the time to be 
disturbed. That will, in truth, be the end. 

“The third fact worth remembering is that men are 
‘incurably religious.’ So long as the stars taunt their 
minds with the thought of infinity, so long as the mystery 
of the grave remains unpenetrated, so long as they feel 
inside themselves longing and outreachings which are big 
ger than themselves, men are going to continue to have 
some sort of religion. Just how it will find expression 
no one can tell, but it will not perish. It is something 
deeper than the Church; it antedates the Church. It was 
in men’s hearts when Jesus came and for millions He 
crystallized it. For other millions Mohammed gave it 
expression; for still other millions, Buddha. In the teach. 
ings of all of these there are passages which can easily 
be translated into the writings of any of the others without 
marring either the spirit or the context. In some form 
or other this elemental need of men is going to find ex- 
pression and satisfaction. 
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“Tf this fact be true, then (point four) the friends of 


the Church do it poor service in seeking to suppress dis- 
cussion or in flying into a panic whenever the tumult is 
renewed. If I may say it without being misunderstood, 
the friends of Science and the friends of Business are 
much braver in this respect. I come into personal contact 
with a number of very large businesses. The guiding heads. 
of these enterprises do not fear development which may 
mean radical readjustments in their affairs. They g4@ 
out to meet those developments; invite them; search for 
them. : : 

“One of these great businesses spends more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year in its research laboratories. Any day 
the scientists of those laboratories may make a discovery 
which will render millions of dollars’ worth of machinery 
useless, or cause plants worth a prince’s ransom to be 
abandoned. The president of the company wants that 
information and wants it before anybody else gets it. He 
is willing to pay for bad news. The only thing he fears. 
is complacency—a comfortable feeling that all is right; 
that ‘because our fathers did it in this way, this is the 
way in which it will always be done.’ 

“Isn’t it fair to ask that the friends of the Church shall 
have as much faith in their institution as the friends of 
a great business have in it?” 


THE COLLEGE MAN‘S RELIGION 


One hears, sometimes, discouraging reports concerning 
indifference to religion in our colleges and universities. 
Some believe that the youth of our generation, and not 
least those who are being trained in the higher institu- 
tions of learning, are drifting away from the faith*of their 
fathers and from any faith at all. 

In some institutions the facts may be masked by the 
system of compulsory chapel. Of course, if one goes into 
a great building and finds it filled to the doors with col- 
lege men, the congregation looks impressive; but it is not 
necessarily very impressive so far as its spiritual signifi- 
cance is concerned, if the students are there because they 
are compelled to be. Religious worship that is the result 
of a college rule may not indicate very spontaneous reli- 
gion. . 

If we want to find what the real attitude of college stu- 
dents toward religion is, we must turn to those institu- 
tions where attendance at services is voluntary. When 
we do seek the facts in regard to these, there are evidences 
which go far to counteract the skeptical impression held 
by some as to the college student’s indifference to religion. 
One of the great universities which has for many years 
made attendance at chapel wholly voluntary is Harvard: 
and Professor Edward ©. Moore, who is chairman of the 
Board of Preachers for the chapel, has written recently a 
short account of the Harvard system, which is of great in- 
terest. 
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are many communities thus constituted in which is held, 
on two hundred and twelve days each year, a service pure- 
ly voluntary in its nature, exclusively religious in its qual- 
ity, with an attendance which for thirty-six years has aver- 
aged one hundred:and ten worshippers every day attend- 
ing its ministrations. * * * The Sunday morning service 
is an eminent success and on a high plane. For thirty- 
four Sundays in term time last year, the average attend- 
ance was 701, almost half of this number being students. 


This result has been achieved without descending, in preach- 
ing or music, either to sensationalism or sentimentality. 
I should consider the service successful if it had but half 
the audience which it has, in case we felt equally sure 
that the ideal had been followed. 

“After all, the fundamental religion of the place is the 
sincerity, the enthusiasm, the self-sacrificing devotion with 
which the men in it pursue every kind of truth and every 


kind of good. What are called services of religion are no 
substitutes for this. They are at most means and aids to 
this real religion of the place. They are such an aid to 
some men. We may please ourselves with saying that 
such exercises might render this aid to all men in all their 
tasks, if the men only saw it so. If they do not, certainly 
nothing is gained by making strident and damnatory claims 
about the necessity of moments of devotion in order to ds 
good scientific work. There are some of us to whom a 
place set apart to special thoughts and aspirations, an 


hour when we join with others in expression of this side of 
life, has significance. We should lose this mood for our- 
selves if we were pugnacious about those who do not come. 
In fact, I think these people would destroy the mood if too 
many of them should come. 


“Confident of its normal relation to the wholeness of 
life, the chapel stands in the-midst of the University, not 
at all as a protest, still less as a rebuke. It is a means to 
the best in life which some use. All the things for which 
the chapel stands are to men of university age and ma- 
turity merely privileges. They are not duties in the sense 
in which duties are ordinarily urged. That many men in 
the University are not of university maturity is true. But 
that is a problem of the whole University, not of the chapel 
alone. I have had casual moments of thinking that some 
older men in the place might perhaps feel a larger respon- 
sibility than they do in the way of example to younger 
ones. I incline, however, to think that a professor who: 
came to prayers merely to set a good example might exert 
a more salutary influence by staying away. Phillips Brooks 
is quoted as having said in the early problematical days of 
the present system. ‘that the true plan would have been to 
compel the professors and forbid the students, then all 
would have been present.’ I wonder if even he could have 
conducted a service in quite the vein of elevation which — 
made him so helpful, under conditions in which a part at 
least, of his audience would have been so unhappily con- 
stituted, 

“The problem of the chapel is not primarily numbers. 
Its problem js that of being faithful to an ideal which is 
an indefeasible part of life.” 


Those are fine statements which Professor Moore makes 
when he says that the chapel should stand in the midst 
of the University, ‘‘confident of its normal relation to the 
wholeness of life’; and that ‘‘the fundamental religion of 
the place is the sincerity, the enthusiasm, the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion, with which the men in it pursue every kind 
of truth and every kind of good.’ Perhaps it is not only 
the students who need to be improved. . It may: be, and 
coubtless often is, true that the presentation of the gospel 
in colleges, as everywhere else, needs to be improved also. 
It is a hard thing at best so worthily to preach the gospel 
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of the kingdom as to show the great fact of “its normal 23 


relation to the wholeness of life,’ but it is the ideal which 
must be forever striven for. When a man arises, possessed 
of wide sympathies and of that imaginative genius of the su- 
preme preacher which enables him to preach the gospel 
in the tremendous vitality of its relationship to the prob- 
Jems which inquiring minds are really concerned with, 
students do flock to hear him. 


among college students of Henry Drummond. It is so with 


the preaching of men like Harry E. Fosdick and Henry ~ 


Sloane Coffin. The response to the great presentation of — 


religion is generally ready when the great presentation — 


comes. f 


It was so with the ministry — 
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UNTANGLING THE THREADS 
By Sarah S. Pratt 


JRING the Convention in Portland the women of the 
D Southern dioceses impressed the visitor as being very 

alert in all forms of Church work. They seemed well 
abreadst of all woman-work and evinced deep devotion to 
all of the Church’s interests, 

Coming in touch with them at lunch time and at the 
hotels, one found in them always a spirit of fine unity and 
great generosity and self-denial. 

Particularly was I glad when New Orleans was decided 
upon as the Convention city for 1925, for there we shall 
see the Southern woman in her natural habitat and in the 
full glory of her Church ardor and social talent. Even 
before they had left Portland, some of the Southern dio- 
eeses were joyfully planning ‘“‘a good time for you all.” 

Owing to the new organization of Church work effected 
in Detroit in 1918, one heard the word “problems’’ very 
often in Portland. The new scheme had been on trial for 
three years, and still in many instances it had refused to 
straighten out. Women had come from all over the world 
with. many unsettled—almost chaotic—ideas of what they 
should do and what they should not do. 

“How was this thing to be done?” 

“Was the Auxiliary to be discontinued or to be merged 
into this new Church Service League? If so, it was a per- 
fect shame.” 

“How could you possibly do this when you were expected 
to do that?” 

“What was the House of Churchwomen, and was it the 
same thing as the Church Service League?” 

The air was thick with questions, and patiently the corps 
of the Church Missions House tried to answer them. And 
the necessity of giving some kind of an answer and of 
having the answers given by many types of mind—not only 
the secretaries, but any one who wanted to take the “‘pul- 
pit,” was what thickened the air with solving “problems.” 
Now I was taught that there are two ways to the soiution 
of a problem: one was the mental process and the other 
was with slate and pencil, letting X equal the unknown 
quantity. 

These Portland problems needed and—I may say—got 
both methods. Some of the speakers used the mental 
method—not always easily followed, while others did the 
slate-and-pencil act, making things just a little clearer. 

This latter method most of us followed up when we came 
home and faced our own parish with its own peculiar needs, 
its own economic assets and liabilities, its own easy 
things and its own hard things, its things that seemed to 
fit into the Detroit plan and its things that we thought 
never would fit. And with the wisdom that comes of ef- 
fort, when we found the things that did not fit into the plan, 
we made the plan fit the things, and that is precisely what 
the promulgators of the plan intended from the first. 


Many of us, however, are still working on that unknown 
X, trying to find what it equals; it is encouraging to be- 
lieve that, like many another thing, when we come into 
actual contact, it straightens out and solves itself. 


Were I asked to explain the Church Service League ‘‘in 
a language understanded of the people,’ I should say that 
originally it included the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Daughters of the King, the Church 
Periodical Club, the Patriotic League, the Church Mission 
of Help, the Guild of St. Barnabas and the Church School 
League (including the Junior Auxiliary). Now it has been 
widened to take in men’s societies, and because of this the 
organization of more Houses of Churchwomen is discour- 
aged for obvious reasons. 


But it is not the plan of the great League to reorganize 
and change parish work already in successful operation. 
It is not necessary to have every society mentioned above 
in a parish in order to have a branch of the Church Service 
League. Every parish should take just the societies it al- 
ready has and blend them into a league. The heads of 
these societies, together with a woman-at-large, compose 
the Parish Council. Instead of being a problem, the Par- 
ish Council solves problems. For instance, in a parish 
where there is an Auxiliary and a Girls’ Friendly Society, 
both doing sewing or work for boxes, this conference of 
leaders soon results in a distribution of work which pre- 
‘vents overlapping and is an economic improvement. 

The very best example of a good going parish organiza- 
tion I have ever known is in St. Stephen’s Parish, Terre 
Haute, Ind. This is named St. Stephen’s Guild, and “Guild” 
is a very correct name, because that word properly means 
an association of craftsmen and not a single society. This 
Guild existed long before the Church Service League was 
‘thought of. It has coordinated its numerous societies in 
guch a way that it seems almost a corporation. This par- 


ish has a iarge varish house which is a hive of industry 
all the year round, save perhaps a while in the hot months. 
The Guild has certain fixed annual functions, such as its 
Christmas Bazaar, social functions which draw crowds, and 
once a year it has a whole day. ‘This is All Saints’ Day, 
and a Corporate Communion quite early begins this great 
day. After lunch at the parish house there are talks, re- 
ports with comparisons, exchange of methods, and the 
Guild triumphantly begins another year. 

This had given it a fixed place in the community life 
which may be envied by parishes which have just begun 
to discover the strength which lies in union. 

It is hoped that all parishes and missions will adopt this 
method. One old parish organized its Council immediate- 
ly after Detroit. .It included the heads of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, Girls’ Friendly Society, Church Periodical Club, 
Church School, Altar Guild, Sewing Society, chairman of 
Social Service Committee, a woman-at-large or general af- 
fairs, as they prefer to call her, and a vestryman, In this 
case there is no altar society, nor is there a choir society, 
but they are represented by women who are familiar with 
their needs in order that they may have the benefits of co- 
operation. 

In the meetings of this Council, which have been held 
about six times yearly for three years, so many little things 
are smoothed out. Little needs which have been unspoken 
have been met and readjustments which have meant much 
in carrying the parish burden have been made. 

The choir mother needed cottas: this was brought up in 
Council, and at once the head of the Sewing Society offered 
to make the cottas provided the Auxiliary would help. 
The cottas were made as by magic. The small budget of 
the altar being made known, flowers were offered by in- 
dividuals for certain days, help was proffered in other 
ways. The Girls’ Friendly Society gained a number of 
associates—few of the members of the Council had heard 
of associates in the Girls’ Friendly Society. The head of 
the Church Periodical Club had the beginning of a library 
which she wanted to send to Bishop Demby; she also had 
been requisitioned for fifteen dollars for the Tokyo Library. 
She was much depressed—it seems that nobody took an in- 
terest. But presto! The Council met and discussed these 
things. The library was completed and money for trans- 
portation found; the fifteen dollars was raised and sent off. 
The Church Periodical Club is now planning to put the 
Spirit of Missions in the “Y. M.” and “Y. W.” in its 
town, and this Council will suggest that either 
the head of Christian Education or the head of Social Ser- 
vice shall send our great missionary magazine to every col- 
lege in the State. The Social Service chairman in this 
Council planned a congregational dinner at which the modus 
operandi of the Council was fully explained, people were 
urged to join some one of the societies and the whole 
Church atmosphere has been quickened. 

In many parishes and dioceses the Woman’s Auxiliary 
has never had an Educational Secretary. Now it is being 
insisted upon by Miss Tillotson, I think, and a question 
will be how the Educational Secretary of the Auxiliary 
wilt work without conflicting with the head of the Chris- 
tian Education Department of the diocesan body. In an 
instance with which I am familiar, the Auxiliary Secretary 
will work entirely among the women of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, leaving the others to the diocesan chairman. 

A diocesan Social Service Chairman has carefully pre- 
pared an excellent skeleton of what may be rightly included 
in Social Service. This comprises many forms of service 
not to be estimated in dollars and cents. She has placed 
this in the form of a questiornaire, and hopes that by the 
time the reports of this year are sent in there may be a 
record of what has been done in the kindlier, more thought- 
ful side of Christian life. Calls on the sick and blind, 
reading aloud, motoring decrepit persons to Church, teach- 
ing in Sunday school, seeking new and lonely women—all 
of these things are henceforth to be made a plain part of 
Christian duty and in a way a greater asset of Church 
work. Of course we should always have done these things, 
but with a Social Service chairman to demand whether we 
are doing them, we will do better, no doubt. 

A fear was tugging at the hearts of many Auxiliary women 
before they went to Portland—a fear that something dire- 
ful was going to befall our beloved Auxiliary. Instead of 
losing prestige, it even gains, if that is possible. Methods 
will be changed a little in some dioceses; for instance, 
pledges will possibly be abolished in some of them, but the 


good old Auxiliary, the nourishing, steadfast mother of all 


Church societies, will lengthen its cords and strengthen its 
stakes all the more effectively by reason of this great new 
Church phalanx called the Church Service League. 
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WHY THE MINISTRY? 


By Charles F. Penniman 


ERHAPS one may say, without fear of. being accused 
P of lack of humility, that he finds many things wrong 

with the world; that he even finds wrongness in the 
very details most jealously guarded by the multitude. It 
will not make any difference to him, of course, if he does 
really find things so, whether he is called humble or not. 
Nor will he care whether people say that he is a fanatic 
because he does not accept the judgment of the crowd. 
They may even say to him that he merely sees things dif- 
ferently; and that will please him because he knows that 
there are many things which the multitude never sees at 
all. This sturdy disregard of such a charge is one of the 
things that is fine about the let‘ers from several under- 
graduates which appeared in the Churchman last summer; 
but it is a strange and true fact that the same criticisms 
which have kept these young men out of the ministry are 
the very ones which have led many of us into it. We may 
express them a little differently, and we may add some 
other considerations to them, but they are at least the 
starting point. 

It would not be profitable to take up the criticisms in 
detail, but it seems that they center around one of the 
best, and incidentally one of the most Christian, desires 
that is abroad in America—the desire for a life of vigorous 
and effective action. They want to do with their lives 
something that will count for mak’ng this world a better, 
a happier, and a brighter place in which to live. That is 
the reason why they are staying out of the ministry; they 
feel that there is at present li‘tle opportunity for that 
kind of effective service within the Church. They seek 
business and the professions in order that they may work 
for the Kingdom of God. The heart of the world must be 
unfeignedly thankful that young men of such ideals are 
about to take their place in the national life; but we must 
thank God none the less heartily for the hundreds of years 
of hard preaching and earnest worship that are making 
such ideals more and more universal. They, as well as 
we, have tried to see things as fairly as they may, and 
they have seen a Church which seems to want to reduce 
the world to the bounds of its own traditional morality 
and to narrow down life to a path of duty. And on the 
other hand they see nations which do not beat their spears 
into pruning hooks and millions of people who are cast 
into slavery for the price of a pair of shoes. They have 
wondered where are the truths which should make men 
free. 

This is a fair challenge that they bring. They do not 
minimize the fundamental part that the Church has played 
in the development of our civilization. They despair of 
its continuing to do so. And that is the point at which 


we split. Instead of being content with the statement that 
the Church is not doing this or that, or that it cannot, we 
say that it must. We are agreed that the way people look 
at things, their philosophy of life is responsible in the long. 
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run for what they do; that a nation which believes in pur- © 


ple cows will probably have purple cows if it keeps beliey- 
ing in them long enough. Now it is only as backed by 
organized religion that any people heve ever believed in 
anything, which was hard to get, long enough to make it 
come true. This is the advantage of the conservatism in- 
herent in religious bodies against which the great mass of 
the people, who have been taught by our scientific univer- 
sity methods to know but not to understand, find them- 
selves in revolt. The Church is of too great and vital 
value to be revolted against, and it would be stupid to 
try to change in any important way its symbols. For af- 
ter all they are only symbols, and it is the living truth 
thus figured which we must bring to bear upon life; not 
forgetting that this inner spark, this trvth, because it lives, 
must take on new aspects. In the minds and hearts of 
people who are fully alive it will have continually new as- 
pects. 

It was very well in times past for the Church to stand 
as a grim symbol of dreadful duty, but in these later days 
the inner spark has for many taken on the guise of a call 
to high spiritual adventure. It is a day of the falling away 
of many and of the offending of no few. But in its light 
we find new knowledge and fresh inspiration of the eternal 
but ever-quickening Christ. And here we are caught by 
that vision and determined that a few through each one 
of us shall know something of what we have seen but 
vaguely. 

We will tell of it to them in many ways according to 
our gifts; from the pulpit, through art and literature, in 
all the ways in which men’s points of view are changed. 
But the effort to make a living or to become popular will 
not be the main business of life. Nor will the isolated at- 
tempt to change the details of things be our first aim, be- 
cause we know that the way a man looks at all things is 
more important than what he does about one thing. We 
will do what we are able in the Church because we know 
that the winning of men’s imaginations, hearts, minds and 
wills is the chief business of the Church. It is due to the 
work of the Church that the fine ideal moral standards, 
from which men criticize the Church itself, have arisen. 
We will seek to give them substance and to capture them 
and use them for the strengthening of that foundation 
which in a future day will be again criticized, but which 
will then as now be the basis of noble achievement. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Y 
In this Department the Editor will at all times welcome 
communications expressing opinions on the various topics 
which are engaging the attention of the Church. But the 
Baitor will not hold himself responsible for such opinions. 
No “Letter to the Editor” will appear in eur columns ez- 
cept over the signature of the writer. 
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‘IS IT WORTH WHILE?” 


Mr. Editor: 

‘Where will they be when they get there?” asks Dr. 
Dillard in his recent interesting letter to the Southern 
Churchman. 

I do not pretend that I can answer that question with 
certitude. There is One Who can, we know. 

Yet I beg leave to speak up for the rector of “‘St. Jude’s. 
Something hails me from between the lines of his breezy 
schedule, 

He is fighting sanctimoniousness—of that I feel sure. 
He is determined to keep it out of the parish house, at any 
rate. His intense personal reaction against it may not 
be due to anything he has suffered at St. Jude’s, but one 
need be no psychological Sherlock to recognize the motiva- 
tion of a high disgust. 

He longs to place religion on a parity with the other 
common things of life, where he believes it has a right to 
be. Ido not necessarily plead for his methods of attempt- 
ing this, as against some other man’s methods, but for 
the conviction that it must be done and the courage to 


try. 


He is placing marked emphasis upon activity. Here, I 
own, is sometimes a difficult thing—the relating of activ- 
ity to spiritual growth. That the relation must be estab- 
lished is of course not open to question. Perhaps one 
phase of the difficulty is a tendency to conceive activity in 
terms of activities, a tendency by no means weakened by 
the anxious intensity of present-day living. Nevertheless, 
I think we can hardly afford to adjudge the rector of St. 
Jude’s mistaken in his emphasis upon activity, even though 
at first glance his activities may seem to have run away 
with the emphasis. For on second reading we have to 
note that these activities are neither random nor based 
merely on aged use. There is a principle of unity involved. 
Shall we review the schedule? 

1. ‘Monday, all day, sewing by the Missionary Chapter.” 
This is one of the things that we so sanguinely hoped t9 
see everywhere after the wartime training received in the 
Red Cross by the Church’s women (by whom more?) I 
congratulate my brother of St. Jude’s, whether he is the 
man who managed this desirable conversion of organized 
energy or is only keeping it up. 


2. One of the classes of the Church school serves lunch 


for the Missionary Chapter every Monday. This is doubt- 
less part of the “Christian Service’ activity of that class, 
which is undoubtedly integrated with the Church School 
Service League, and almost as certainly is using Christian 
Nurture material in its study. Note the design involved 
in this bit of activity: It is directed to aid the missionary 
workers of the parish. The money received goes into the 
Lenten Offering to help the Church’s work in the world. 
It is immaterial in which of these ‘‘blocks” the class is 
working; design is evident. 

3. The weekly supper for Church school teachers, the 
obvious purpose of which is only incidentally to eat. To 
bring the Church school staff together with regularity is 
absolutely essential. 

4. Two Girls’ Friendly groups meet, one Boy Scout (pa- 
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Veta, 
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trol?), and the Neighborhood Club. The last named has 
interesting possibilities, and may be any one of numerous 
types of association for grown-ups. The other three are 
eloquent of Brother St. Jude’s determination to put the 
Church amidships in the lives of his adolescents. 

5. Basketball! The more I examine -this priest’s pro- 
fram, the better I like him. I wonder if he has not had 
army experience? Even a very little of what is wonder- 
fully enlightened. Or can it be that he is a seminarian 
from one of the recent crops? 


6. St. Hilda’s Guild, an organization meeting enly once 
amonth. This means that it is composed of older, perhaps 
elderly, people. It is possibly the haven of some exquisite 
Victorian ladies of that particular type which still lives on 
in a former age, its religion centering in the family pew, 
its delicate breeding precluding violent or sustained exer- 
tion of ary kind. On the other hand, this conjecture may 
easily be entirely wrong. 


7. Dancing classes. Suppose all of our parishes had be- 
gun this kind of thing, say fifteen years ago. Can any one 

doubt that the effect, not only upon Church people, but 
upon many others as well, would have been most whole- 
some? I hope, and am strongly inclined to believe, that 
the rector of St. Jude’s has the nerve to point out the dif- 
ferences between dancing that is decorous and worthy of 
Christian people and dancing that isn’t. Perhaps his in- 
structor is capable of doing this in an acceptable way. 
Perhaps the women of the parish—perhaps they attend to 
this, as of course they can, and more effectively than any 
one else. I feel sure the distinction is drawn. I am a bit 
afraid that the rector has to draw it—well, then, the more 
power to his elbow! 

8. The Altar Chapter, the nature of whose work need 
not call for meetings oftener than once a month. 

9. Pages of Sir Galahad, a Church order for boys con- 
sidered by many as filling a vital need with a high degree 
of effectiveness. 

10. Girls’ Friendly candidates—and 

11. Lads of Sir Galahad: essential to the development 
of the respective organizations. 

And what is the principle of unity here? It is Chris- 
tian Nurture. The overwhelming emphasis upon activities 
for the young shows this. The principle of Christian Nur- 
ture, no matter whether or not our official Church school 
texts are in use in the parish, though I think they must be. 

I do not wondér that Dr. Dillard felt the ‘“‘throbbing 
pulse” and the “thrill of ‘putting it over.’’’ If even a vis- 
itor, who hardly knew what it was all about, could feel 
the underlying spirit so accurately, we can hardly doubt 
that the fortunate participants were enjoying themselves. 

Dr. Dillard’s meaning I think I know when he gays, “If 
one likes this sort of statement, this is the sort of state- 
ment one likes.” There is something in journalese HEng- 
lish and jejune levity that grates upon the trained thinker 
and the mature person whose inhibitions have become 
stronger than his impulses. I am a trained thinker in a 
limited sense only, so let that be. But I have the strong 
inhibitions, largely as a result of environment, with refer- 
ence to those shadings of conduct that used to be called 
*“undignified,’’ now usually spoken of as “temperamental,” 
or less critically, ‘‘individual.”” My possession of these in- 
hibitions has been by way of keeping me prosy—or that, 
at least, is my alibi! On the curious contrary, when occa- 
sions have sufficiently justified in my judgment.a breaking 
over, I have sometimes dashed the farther beyond the bar- 
rier of dignity because of the great effort I must make to 
get past it at all. I suppose the Freudians would spot 
this as my “‘self-consciousness complex.’”’ We are endeavor- 
ing to give our children a training in the statelier ways 
that is almost entirely indirect. We hope they may, with- 
out quite realizing how, learn to interpret in manner and 
speech the spirit of this training. We have never yet said 
to them, ‘“‘You must be dignified, my dears.’’ 

For dignity is a by-product of character, not a thing to 
be sought for itself. It cannot stand by itself. It cannot 
successfully be imposed upon personalities not inwardly 
ready for it. I think this is somewhere near the real rea- 
son for the present revolt against good manners, which is 
sure to continue until in the experience of the majority of 
people there has been validated a better reason for good 
manners than most of them have known, or rather, indeed, 
for the spiritual thing which alone provides, as a by-pro- 
duct, the best of manners. 


Now, many of the clergy, with not a few incisive lay 
thinkers, feel that the Church has suffered greatly from 
a mistaken estimate of the importance of dignity. In a 
yery searching message to his Diocese last year Bishop 
Brent asserted his conviction that this Church of ours is 
“suffering from the cult of the adult,’ which, “unless we 
abolish it, will destroy us.’’ I am sure that thousands of 
the faithful said a prayer of thanksgiving on reading this, 
for such an example of modern prophetic insight. It seems 
to me not far from the same thing to say that we are suf- 
fering from a cult of the dignified, and that, aided and 
abetted by some other things, it has, in the words of a 
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dark-skinned Churchman of my acquaintance, ‘‘nigh ’bout 
dried us up.’ Dignity with us has been held not far be- 
low the articles of the Faith. Have we not scores of thous- 
ands of communicants in this American Church, almost 
ready to die if need be for Dignity, who indifferently but 
comprehensively decline to live for Jesus? Particularly 
among the younger clergy, for whom I speak in this way 
solely because of my more extensive contact with them, 
there is a widespread and determined revolt against this 
condition and against the pre-conditions which make it 
possible. Perhaps it is to be regretted, I am by no means 
sure that it is, but it certainly is not strange, that many 
rriests today ignore completely the cries of those who are 
fearful for the Church’s dignity, except to say, ‘“We haven’t 
time to watch our own poses, and we are not afraid that 
His dignity will suffer at the hands of peopie who are busy 
working His works.” 

Regarding the style of St. Jude’s “Doings This Week,” 
I admit a longing at times for the more spacious ways (or 
so we fancy them) typified by such language as that of 
Waverly. A recognized indoor sport of those times appears 
to have been the well-nigh reverential discussion of one’s 
own activities and plans. Of course there has been a change 
of viewpoint among Wnglish-speaking people. We now 
cover up our intensest interest in the things we are doing 
by a more or less transparent camouflage flippancy: We 
hate posing, and yet we are perhaps the premier posers of 
the world. It seems to be in the blood, so it does not be- 
come us to poke fun at our ancestors, whose pose was that 
they were very important people, indeed—we who are con- 
stantly pretending that we think ourselfs unimportant 
and yet are so offended when the pretense is accepted at 
face value! Nevertheless, the clergy do well to accommo- 
date themselves to the temper of this generation, as they 
doubtless have done heretofore. For, pose though the 
opposite may be, he who takes himself with deadly, unre- 
lieved seriousness excites revulsion in the average person 
sooner or later. There is, moreover, a touch of humor in 
the pretence of today that would seem to have been ab- 
sent from the former one. To the people of the present 
there is a spice in minimizing their own best things—or 
they think there is. And—chacun a son gout—maybe they 
are right about it. 

So it occurs to me that the rector of St. Jude’s may be as 
partial to the finer touches as Dr. Dillard or as I. The 
“type and sample,’’ in my opinion, is far from comparing 
with what Dr. Dillard so aptly terms the ‘‘over-familiar 
tone of Babbitt.’”’. I do not think the rector is striving to 
induce the “nervous atmosphere of ‘hustle.’’’ He prob- 
ably cares even for formal dignity in its place. But that 
kind of dignity is out of place in a workshop, and he does 
not propose to have it flapping about his ankles while he 
is helping his helpers put over his well-planned program. 
A clergyman with the skirt of his cassock grabbed high as 
he hurries round to the west door to greet his congrega- 
tion is a spectacle of awkwardness; but let him go sedate- 
ly, and half the people will be out and in full cry for Sun- 
day dinners. The phrase of the hunt reminds one that 
the work of the ministry, the movement of the Church, and 
the endeavor of the individual Christian life nowadays re- 
semble the chase more than the solemn procession. What 
then, if the movement be still Christward? 

CLARENCE PARKER, 
Church Chaplain, U. of A. 
Fayetteville, Ark., March 20, 1923. 


WHY IS THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN SILENT? 


Mr. Editor: 

One passes over much that appears in the newspapers 
these days with regard to the Grant case, realizing the 
uncertain and widely varying standards of newspaper 
ethics in such matters. But with our Southern Churchman 
it is different. We urge our people to cultivate the South- 
ern Churchman habit, as a means to all that is highest 
and best in their spiritual life. It comes therefore with a 
shock when we see, in another Church paper, a quotation 
from a secular paper in Richmond, of a communication 
addressed to the authorities of the Southern Churchman 
by a group of the Richmond clergy, remonstrating against 
your present attitude. We look eagerly for your reply in 
your next issue. Instead, we see summary discipline from 
your pen administered to some hot-headed layman who has 
written you on this subject, but nothing at all in reply to 
these responsible spokesmen for a large number of laymen 
and women in your own city. We wait for your next issue, 
put nothing again. Whatare wetothink? Has the South- 
ern Churchman ceased to be representative of the Virginia 
standard of frankness and open-mindedness? Are your 
columns closed to those who do not agree with you? I re- 
fuse to think it. Please give us the answer. 


J. F,. PLUMMER. 
Toulminville, Mobile, Alabama. 
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THE CHURCH AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 
By the Reverend Karl M. Block 


Pp. S. LL. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND THE Y. 
MOST interesting intercollegiate student conference 
A of the Province of Washington was held at the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, March 16 to 18, under the 
auspices of the National Student Council of the Episcopal 
Church. Among other resolutions worthy of note, one re- 
lating to young people’s work, was adopted by the confer- 
ence as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that the conference recommends that the 
members of the Church units, in so far as it is possible, 
shall endeavor to establish societies for young people of 
-chigh school age. It is thought that this will give the 
young people the preparation for college religious expe- 
rience and Church work in later life.” 

if this resolution is acted upon by the individuals and 
groups who became articulate in the conference, one im- 
mediate responsibility and opportunity is at hand. Col- 
lege boys and girls can act as councilors of the young peo- 
ple at summer schools and conferences. Boys and girls of 
college age and experience can be especially fascinating to 
the younger adolescents. They can organize the young 
people’s groups, speak to them in their own language, and 
if they themseJves have poise they can help their younger 
brothers and sisters over the early acclivities of Fools’ 
Hill. 

So often the young people in our summer schools are 
left to the tender mercies of one who is distinctly mid-Vic- 
torian in perspective and method, albeit the service is ren- 
dered with a fine spirit of consecration. It might be a 
good suggestion to have applications for enrollment at 
the summer schools to state definitely whether or not one 
is a college student. The younger people could be distri- 
buted amcng the college councilors with valuable result. 
A healthy rivalry might be developed between the groups 
and a chance for informal conference provided daily. There 


is at least an apparent danger in-our present organization’ 


of the Church, namely, that the organization of the groups 
will become so highly specialized that no real contact and 
dovetailing can be accomplished. Here, certainly, is a 
place where one group can be tied to another, just as 
closely as the Y. P, S. L. is joined to the C. S. S. L. It 
would be interesting to note how many summer confer- 
ences organize the young people under a similar system. 


SOCIAL WORK AND THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 

At the request of Mrs. John M. Glenn, attention is being 
called to the appended data on the National Conference of 
Social Workers to be held in Washington May 20, 1923, 
and the suggestion is made that this subject be considered 
by the Young People’s Service Leagues on the evening of 
May 20. Im the next issue of the Southern Churchman a 
suggested program will be published. 


SOCIAL WORK. 


A Word to the Teachers of Young People. 

On Sunday, May 20, the National Conference of Social 
Work, then in session at the national capital, will devote 
itself to an earnest consideration of the theme, “‘Personal 
Religion, and Progress Through Social Work.’’ It will be 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Conference, which had a 
very humble beginning in 1873 during the Reconstruction 
period following the Civil War. The Conference thus be- 
gun now numbers several thousand members, and the fif- 
tieth anniversary session in Washington will be an occa- 
sion. of dramatic interest. And surely no institution has 
more at stake in the work of this great Conference than 
the Christian Church. 

It is commonly said that the vast majority of the peo- 
ple who are interested in philanthropic work—in poor re- 
lief, in housing, in sanitation, in recreation and in various 
other departments of modern social work—are members of 
Christian churches. This is probably true, but it also 
seems true that the churches as such and the Sunday schools 
as such have taken a smaller part than they might have 
taken in building up the vast programs of community bet- 
terment which are now being carried forward. The Con- 
ference has thouzht enough of the importance of the Church 
to make it one of the seven major subjects of discussion, 
and to give it a full day on the Conference program. The 
other major subjects are the home, the school, industry, 
health, public opinion, law and government. Among the 
thousands of persons who will attend the Conference there 
will be ministers, doctors, teachers, public officials, editors, 
employers and labor leaders, settlement and home service 
workers, and represntatives of many other vocations, all 
of whom are abundantly represented in the churches. 

While the social workers are asking what may be ex- 


pected from the churches by way of cooperation in social 
work, would it not be appropriate for our churches, ant 
particularly our Sunday school classes, to consider ways 


by which the young people of the churches may be brought — 


into sympathetic contact with the great variety of under- 
takings which are now included under the term sgocial 
work? 


All present day social endeavor finds a sufficient inspira- — 


tion in the Parable of the Good Samaritan: In his way, 
this good neighbor was a real social worker. ‘To be sure, 
he worked under great limitations. He had to pour oil 
and wine on the sick man’s wounds; antiseptics were un- 
known and drugs were rare. He had to take his patient 
to an inn: there was no hospital. 


dangerous highways about Jerusalem. Unorganized indus- 
trial conditions, shocking standards of living with lack of 
all public safety regulations, made thieves and desperadoes 
even of decent men in those days. The good neighbor act- 
ed single-handed; today we are able to act together for 
the common good in service founded on knowledge and 
tested by experience. Social work is just the modern way 
of playing the ‘‘good neighbor.” The fact that it is often 
done in great hospitals and schools and laboratories and 
parish houses doesn’t make it any less personal or religious, 
The great size of our cities and the multitude of our prob- 
lems simply increase the opportrnities for neighborliness 
and fellowship. 

But social work today includes more than what the Good 
Samaritan did. He handled the unfortunate man whom 
thieves had set upon, in the only way he could—as an “am- 
bulance case.” This was fundamental and must always 
be fundamental. But the harm was done and the thieves 
were gone; the good neighbor could only care for the vic- 
tim. Nowadays social workers are thinking about preven- 
tive and reconstruction work as well as relief. In the lan- 
guage of the parable. they are as anxious to clear out the 
thieves on the Jericho road as to rescue the victim after 
the harm is done. This is why we hear so much about 
bealth education, the prevention of vice, better factory con- 
ditions and better relations between labor and capital. ° “Ac- 
tion,’ as- Mary Richmond, a distinguished social worker, 
says, “ranges from the humblest services, guided by affec- 
tion, patience and personal sympathy, to such radical meas- 
ures as complete change of environment, the organization 
of resources where none existed before—and the art of dis- 
covering and assuring to the individual the best social re- 
lations.”’ 


What shall we say to our young people about their part 
in so great an enterprise? Is not their frequent lack of 
interest in a religious appeal due to the fact that it is not 
heroic enough, and not immediate and practical enough? 
In the Middle Ages the Church was the only institution; 
from its walls were extended all that men knew of nurs- 
ing, relief, the protection of the poor and dependent. There 
are those who imagine that primitive acts of kindness are 
somehow more “Christian” than inielligent, thoughtful ef- 
fort. They would not refuse a motor-boat to reach 2 
drowning man because it was more scientific than swim- 
ming, but they will shut their eyes to all that 
looks _ scientific in human relations. They feet 
there is virtue in giving two pence where there 
is none in being trained for skilful, competent ser- 
vice. 
the use of the railroad, the airplane, of modern medicine 
and electricity, would not have learned something, too, of 
the science of social service, social research, social reform. 


How can young people, caught in all the complexities of 


the modern world, lead helpful lives? They must learn 


~how to do as well as what to do, they must learn to see 


straight as well as far. The disciplined and understand- 
ing heart is not an accident—it is not an accident if one 
can serve effectively the clerk, the scholar, the laborer, 
the errand girl, other races, growing children, mothers 
and babies. The obligation that the wise owe the simpie, 
the strong the weak, the well the sick, cannot be dis- 
charged today without the fullest use of all the riches of 
modern knowledge. 

So now the Church is to have one day in this fiftieth 
anniversary Conference dedicated to the ideal of intelli- 
gent, efficient service. This Conference seems like some 
old cathedral building slowly through the years. We think 
of that cathedral of sturdy St. Cuthbert, Durham, which 


rises steeply from the wooded banks of the Wear River 


in North England, Durham, with its magnificent squared 
Norman towers, its sanctuary knocker over the great door 


for those fleeing to it for protection when all that country 


was overrun by heathen tribes, the Danes and rough aly! 
(Continued on Page 23.) 


He had to go warily. 
forward on his road, as thieves were still abroad on the 


It would be strange, indeed, if men who have learned | 
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Christianity and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


THE REV. t. CAKY MUNTAGUM, Hditor. 
APPLYING CHRISTIANITY TO INDUSTRY. 


Recently the writer took a drive with a gentleman con- 
nected with the construction department of one of our 
large railways. 

In the course of conversation the question of hours and 
efficiency came up, and this gentleman said that the com- 
pany had not changed from the eight-hour day inaugurated 
during the war period, and,” he added, “men even on the 
section force do just as much work in the eight hours as 
they used to do in a ten-hour day.’ 

This was a report on the efficiency of men during the 


shorter day, and it is more pronounced in the case of 
women. 


There is, however, a Christian as well as an economic 
aspect of the day’s work, and the. Golden Rule should not 


be forgotten here any more than in any other relation of 
life. 

It is interesting to call the attention of our readers to 
the work of one of our good Church women in this field. 

Miss Lucy Randolph Mason, daughter of Rev. L. R. 
Mason. of Richmond, Va., has written a most interesting 
and instructive pamphlet on this subject. 

She begins with the following paragraph, which shows 
vividly where the ‘‘do as you would be done by” rule of 
life comes in: , 


Rosa Taylor works in a ten-hour factory which begins 
the day at 7 A. M. and closes at 5:30 P. M. Rosa is twen- 
ty years old and has been working four years; she lives at 
home and turns in part of her wages for family expenses. 
At 5:45 A. M. Rosa jumps out of bed, makes a hasty toilet, 
straightens up her room, quickly eats breakfast, and by 
6:30 is on her way to the factory. 

At 6:40 she is in the factory dressing-room, changing 
into her working dress; when the whistle blows at 7 she 
is at her work-bench ready for ten hours’ work. At 12 
o’clock comes the thirty-minute lunch period. If there is 
a lunch-room in her factory, Rosa goes there and buys a 
hot lunch in the cafeteria or eats the cold food brought 
from home, according to her financial ability. If there is 
no lunch-room, she eats her lunch at her work-table, in a 
window seat, or any convenient place in the work-room. 
At 12.30 the whistle calls her back to the machine. When 
the machinery suddenly stops at 5:30, Rosa rushes ints 
the dressing-room, gets into her street clothes, and joins 
the great. throng of girls and women pouring out of the 
factory doors. 

After the ride home on a crowded street car, or the walk, 
if walking is possible, she has supper, helps her mother 
with the dishes, and somewhere after 7 in the evening 
Rosa’s individual, personal life begins. Between 7 and 
10 is her time for social life, play, study, reading, mending 
clothes, living her own life. She must go to bed fairly 
early to be fit for the early rising and long day’s work to- 
morrow. : 

The ten-hour factory system robs the girls and women 
caught in its toils of any chance for that “fulness of life” 
revealed to humanity so many centuries ago. It deadens 
personality, stunts growth, drains youth of its vigor and 
joy. Social workers and leaders of industrial girls’ clubs 
have found that girls exhausted by a ten-hour day are not 
fit in the evening for mental or physical exertion. In some 
instances the reaction of youth against the monotony of 
life under such conditions demands recreation of an excit- 
ing and far from wholesome nature. 

_ The ten-hour day will vanish from our industrial life 
when the social conscience is aroused. We need only to 
stir the imagination of the woman voter so that she may 
visualize the human significance of a work-day which shuts 
in young life from all that is joyous and free for a period 
of years, day after day, summer and winter. When people 
grasp the facts the long day will be made impossible by 
law. . 

How would our women readers like to have their indi- 


vidual days begin at 7 P. M.? 

Turning to the economic side of the question, Miss Mason 
quotes from the Committee on Work Periods in Continuous 
Industry of the Federated Engineering Societies to this ef- 
fect: 
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“Tn a number of plants where the change (to the eight- 
hour day) has been made with success the management re- 
ports these results: 

Better physical and mental condition of workmen; 

Improvement in class of workmen; 

Less shirking, tardiness, absenteeism and labor turnover 
and industrial accidents; 

Improved spirit and cooperation of workmen; 

Better quality of product; 

Increased output per man per hour; 

Less material wasted; 

Wastes eliminated; 

Longer life of equipment and less repairs; 

Greater prestige with the public.”’ 

The importance of considering this question as affecting 


our women is shown by this further quotation: 


In the United States one of every four persons gainfully 
employed is a woman. Not less than eight and a half mil- 
lion women in this country are wage-earners. For the last 
century the factory has been steadily taking over women’s 
traditional occupations. As their work left the home, 
women followed it into the factory. 

Today nearly two million of our women are employed 
in manufacture, working not only at their historic occupa- 
tions of furnishing household necessities, but in metals, 
glass, leather, tobacco, jewels, hardware, electrical supplies, 
rubber, munitions, printing, book-binding, paper, automo- 
biles, aeroplanes and all the varied industries of modern 
life. Women in industry are a permanent factor. Civili- 
zation needs their work in the era of the factory system 
just as primitive society needed it before the dawn of his- 
tory. 

Because the period of industrial expansion is compara- 
tively recent in the Southern States, there is a rather com- 
mon impression that we have few womer in industry and 
that the problem of their protection is not yet pressing. 
To dispel this illusion, one need only call attention to the 
fact that South Carolina has in proportion to population 
more women gainfully employed than any other State—33.4 
per cent. of her women are wage-earners. 

Copies of this valuable pamphlet can be obtained for 10 


cents each by writing to The League of Women Voters, 
Room 1104, Virginia Railway and Power Building, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


LET THE CHURCHES FIGHT THIS EVIL. 


The Commission on the Church and Race Relations of 
the Federal Council of Churches has sent out a pamphlet 
entitled Mcb Murder in America. t is a terrible indict- 
ment of the lynching habit in this country. 

We quote the opening paragraphs as follows: 


It hardly seems credible that America, with its great 
Christian Churches and its missionary enterprises, its 
homes, schools and courts, permitted between 1885 and 
1922, 4,154 persons to be lynched by mobs. Of the total 
number lynched during this period, 1,034 were white and 
3,120—i.e., three out of four—were Negro victims. Doubt- 
less many more of whom no record was made were similarly 
murdered. In 1919 there were eighty-three persons 
lynched; in 1920 there were sixty-one; in 1921, sixty- 
four, and in 1922 there were at least fifty-seven lynched. 

Some of those lynched by mobs were charged with crime; 
many of them were charged with misdemeanors only; some 
only with words or acts which are nowhere at any time 
punishable by law. All were slain without trial where they 
might have faced their accusers, had witnesses and had the 
evidences considered by a lawful judge or jury. The fren- 
zied mob was judge, jury, and executioner. 

In many cases persons not sought by the mobs have been 
lynched by mistake, so wild and savage has been the pro- 
cedure. Some of the victims suffered indescribable tor- 
ture, such as saturation of parts of the body with kerosene 
or gasoline so that they could be burned piecemeal, brand- 
ing with hot irons, or the gouging out of eyes and ears 
with red-hot rods. 


, 
Then follow newspaper accounts of lynchings which PYe 
too horrible to publish, and yet which we feel sure are 
accurate. Such men as Bishops Bratton, of Mississippi; 
Reese, of Georgia; and other prominent Church people, 
besides numerous clergy and leaders in other Churches, 
compose this commission, and we feel sure that they would 
not misrepresent or exaggerate the situation in reference 
to this form of lawlessness. 
Every good citizen and good Christian shuld exert the 
utmost influence of his personality to try to rid our coun: 
try of this horrible blot. 
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Morning Mail at the Department of Missions 


News and information from far dis- 
tant and widely separated places are 
brought together in the mail bag of 
the Department of Missions. From the 
great and crowded city of Tokyo, to 
which the interest and efforts of many 
Church people throughout the United 
States have been specially directed for 
many years, Dr. Teusler writes that the 
contract has been signed and the work 
begun, by a Japanese company, for the 
new St. Luke’s Hospital. This contract 
calls for the completion of the foun- 
dations. Other contracts are in pro- 
cess for the rest of the work and the 
plans for the structure have probably 
by this time gone through their final 
drawing. 

How different the surroundings and 
solitude in Alaska, from which Bishop 
Rowe writes: ‘I leave Chitina for 
Gulkaua, where I expect to connect 
with my dogs and mush to Tanana 
Crossing. I expect the going to be 
hard, as there is no trail, there being 
no travel that way. While at Nenana, 
I hope to get work started on the new 


building we absolutely must erect this | 


year for St. Mark’s School, to replace 
the original building now worn out 
and dangerous. This has to be done 
and yet I do not know where the money 
is to come from. I am afraid we can 
not in these days replace the old build- 
ing, which houses some thirty children, 
for less than $10,000.’’ 

Far away to the south and the width 
of two continents to the east, Dr. Jamés 
W. Morris, of the Theological School 
in Porto Alegre, writes of serious de- 
lays in the arrival of the mails, caused 
by the complications of Brazilian poli- 
tics. The land route was closed, tue 
railroad cut, a large mail, including 
Christmas letters and some important 
drafts, arrived almost at the border of 
Rio Grande and then had to be sent 
back to Sao Paulo and down to San: 
tos, whence it would eventually come 
by sea. Greater than the trouble from 
these and other causes, however, is the 
joy of Dr. Morris and also of the boys 
of the Southern Cross School over a 
brilliant young Brazilian, who former- 
ly taught in the school and then left 
and was for some years out of touch 
with the Church, teaching in a great 
boys’ school in Rio, delving much into 
philosophies and history at the univer- 
sity. Now he has made a new decision 
and is returning to Porto Alegre. ‘‘All 
of our boys are simply thrilled,’’ says 
Dr. Morris, ‘‘for he is a born leader 
and they have felt deeply his separa- 
tion from them. We have all of us 
constantly prayed for tkis man, and 
now he has gladly and happily come, I 
do wish he could go to the Virginia 
Seminary and get more richly fitted for 
the great career that will surely be 
his.”’ 

Archdeacon Drane, of Alaska, under 
date of February 8, 1923, writes: ‘“‘You 
said I must give you some word of the 
progress of .the winter’s trip. It has 
gone successfully so far. Hate to bur- 
den you with the details, either of the 
trip or the visits, but we have escaped 
accidents, and have had only one set- 
back up to January 22, when we were 
snowed under and then frozen in, so 
to speak. We had two feet of snow, 
and sixty-five degrees below zero as 
a combination. This is hard to beat. 
It meant just waiting for a change, 
and so a week was lost. 

Now here at Tanana we are held 
back from starting for Allakaket on 
account of warm weather. From six- 
ty-five degrees below at Rampart, we 
have had forty degrees above here. It 
even drizzled the other night. This 
makes such heavy going that I am 
waiting for a change, which the hea- 
vens do not promise yet. I think I 


shall start tomorrow, anyhow. 

Had to get another dog while here 
at Fort Yukon. This means $35 and 
$30. If any of the Sunday Schools 
care to take this up, I am sure it would 
be good. Dog feed is quite expensive 
and with the $100 reimbursement I 
have promised my traveling companion, 
a former mission boy, I am afraid 1 
will run over my $500 allowance be- 
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The Church’s Finances: Dioceses En- 
deavor to Meet 1923 Quota. 


The statement issued by the National 
Council regarding the 1922 deficit evi- 
dently made an impress on the Church. 
Most of the Bishops issued strong pas- 
torals to the people and asked the clergy 
to read the Council’s statement to their 
congregations. 

While it is realized that the Church’s 
finances are no worse off than they were 
three years ago, and the dioceses and 
parishes are in much better condition 


'to cope with the situation than they’ 


were in 1919, still the seriousness of 
such an unprecedented drop in offerings 
for the general work as was experienced 
in 1922 is not to be minimized. 

That the people have been quickened 
to action is evidenced by the letters 
and offerings that have come in. Up 
to Easter nearly $70,000 had been re- 
ceived to apply on 1922. The dioceses 
of Virginia and Porto Rico have made 
up their deficiencies and now stand with 
West Virginia in the 100 per cent. col- 
umn. 

One contributor, distressed by the 
news, sent $1,000 as an Haster offering. 
A woman who one day received an un- 
expected gift of $5 reads the next day 
about the deficit and sends the $5 on 
at once and finds happiness in being 
able thus to help out. And so the story 
goes—individuals, woman’s auxiliaries, 
parishes, dioceses—all are lending a 
hand. 

Some dioceses are making organized 
efforts to bring their 1922 offerings up 
to the requisite level. Investigation is 
being made to see if the parishes re- 
mitted all that was paid in for mis- 
sions last year; efforts are being made 
to collect unpaid 1922 pledges. Many 
parishes and one whole diocese are de- 
voting their Easter offerings to the de-- 
ficit account. Some dioceses are mak- 
ing renewed efforts to show a banner 
record in 1923. The Diocese of Erie is 
undertaking a supplementary canvass 
designed to reach over one-third of the 
communicant strength of the Diocese. 

The Diocese of Missouri, after a week 
of meetings for instruction and inspira- 
tion led by Dr. Patton, has formed a 
strong central group of laymen in St. 
Louis which has guaranteed to have 
the 1922 quota paid in full by May 15. 
Mr. V. L. Price, chairman of this com- 
mittee, is one of the outstanding busi- 
ness men of the city and a regional 
director of the Liberty Loan work dur- 
ing the war. 

From all reports, the Church’s record 
in 1922 does not express the convic- 
tion of the people as to the support oft 
the work. Undoubtedly the total con- 
tributions last year for all purposes 
were no less than in 1921; yet the gen- 
eral work of the Church fell $400,000 
short. It must have been due to lack 
of perspective, to misplaced emphasis, 
rather than to lack of conviction or de- 
sire. The following is taken from a 
letter of one Bishop to his clergy, which 
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fore the winter is past. } 

Have felt all along that these win- 
ter trips, while expensive, are decided- 
ly worth while, We carry the Word and 
the Sacraments to those who otherwise 
would be deprived of them. There is 
everywhere some response no matter 
where it is. Then where there is a 
missionary or missionaries, it gives 
them some chance to discuss problems. 
Often from wider observation the trail 
missionary can’ make such suggestions 
as may easily solve the difficulty. 


<SeE 


fully expressed this thought: 

“In view of the great need of the 
Church to advance its work in the mis- 
sion field, and for the honor of this 
Diocese, which has always before meas- 
ured up to its spiritual responsibilities, 
could you not find some way of ap- 
proaching those who paid their subscrip- 
tions in full for 1922, but have the 
ability to do more, and ask them to 
help to discharge this debt of honor 
which rests upon the Diocese. 

“T shall feel satisfied, if we can say, 
with a clear conscience, we have done 
what we could. Until that point is 
reached I cannot help feeling that we 
have failed to come to the help of Christ 
in the time of need. 

“T do not believe that any general 
campaign for this purpose could -be un- 
dertaken, because conditions vary so, 
but I am asking the ministers and the 
vestries of all our churches to share 
with me my concern for this failure of 
our Diocese to do its full part in the 
Church’s work, and to do what they 
can in their own congregations to help 
to retrieve our failure. 

“T realize that to do this we must 
have the inspiration and help of the 
Lord, and I am sending this to you 
with an earnest prayer to God to help 
us to do what we can for His cause. 

“Tt is the Living Christ who died 
upon the cross, but who is alive for 
evermore, who gives us His Easter mes- 
sage, ‘Go tell.’ Go tell all the world 
the story of my love, and help me to 
realize the vision which was before me 
when I said, ‘And I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.’ ” 


An Important Meeting, 


A meeting of the Commission on Re- 
ligious Education of the Episcopal 
Church in the Province of Washington 
will be held in Pittsburgh on Thursday, 
ADT Lo ypateo As ONG, 

This meeting will bring to Pittsburgh 
some of the leading figures of the Epis- 
copal Church in the realm of religious 
education from the five States of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Rt. Rev. ‘RK. C., Jett, DY De Bishop 
of Southwestern Virginia, is the presi- 
dent of the Commission; Rev. Howard 
Wi. Diller, of Pottsville, Pa., of the Dio- 
cese.of Bethlehem, is its executive of-+ 
ficer, and Rev: Edwin R. Carter, D. D., 
of the Diiocese of Southern Virginia, {ts 
secretary. The members of the Com- 
mission represent all the thirteen dio- 
ceses in the States named. 

The Provincial Commission on Reli- 
gious Education had its birth nine years 
ago, when the provincial system of 
Church administration went into effect. 


The leaders of the province met in that 


city and organized the Commission. 
They were most fortunate in securing 
as their first president Rev. Rogers Is- 
rael, D. D., then Bishop of Erie. Bishop 
Israel, beside having great interest in 
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religious education and a constructive 
leadership for those in charge of the 
training of young Churchmen, had a 
genial cordiality that won him a place 
“in the esteem of all the province and 
made smoother the pathway of the in- 
fant organization. 
timely death was a severe blow to the 
Commission. Fortunately, Dr. Jett was 
consecrated Bishop of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia before the next meeting of the 
Board, and was at once elected its pres- 
ident. Bishop Jett has been a practi- 
cal educator for many years, having 
been president of the Virginia Episco- 
pal School for Boys at Lynchburg and 
closely associated with Stuart Hall, a 
school for girls at Staunton. Bishop 
Jett has brought to the province not 
only his extensive experience, but a 
highly spiritual sense of the religious 
value of Christian education. Under 
him several projects of lasting impor- 
_tance have been developed. 

The meeting in Pittsburgh will be an 
important one, and the eyes of the 
Church are turned toward it in antici- 
pation of further constructive work in 
this important field. 


School of the Prophets. 


The School of the Prophets will as- 
semble at Hart Memorial House, Ever- 
green, Col., from Tuesday evening, Au- 
gust 7, to Friday, August 24. Ever- 
green is twenty-five miles west of Den- 
ver in the beautiful Bear Creek Can- 
yon. 

Hart House is a commodious Confer- 
ence House which offers accommoda- 
tions to about fifty clergy; and by rea- 
son of the erection of an additional 
house, it will also be possible to fur- 
nish accommodations for eighteen wives 
or daughters of the clergy, who may 
wish to accompany them. 

The faculty for the year 1923 will 
consist of Bishop Johnson, of Colorado; 
Father Hughson, O. H. C.; Canon Win- 
fred Douglas, and the Rev. Robert S. 
Chalmers; of Toledo, Ohio. Bishop 
Burleson and Bishop Roberts, of South 
Dakota, have also been invited to serve 
on the faculty for the coming season. 

The school is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

There are no lectures on Sundays, 
Mondays or Saturdays during the con- 
ference. On Mondays and Saturdays 
the time is given to mountain walks 
and other out-door recreations. A 
swimming pool will be available. 

The lectures and conferences will be 
held on Tuesdays to Fridays inclusive. 
These lectures will cover the following 
subjects: 

Spiritual Counsels, by Father Hugh- 
son, who will be the chaplain of the 
conference. 

Preaching and Preaching Missions, by 
Bishop Johnson. 

Liturgy and Music, by Canon Doug- 
las. 


Religious Wducation and Pastoral 


Work, by the Rey. Robert S. Chalmers. 


It is also proposed to have lectures 
on Missions, which Bishop Burleson has 
been asked to give; and conferences on 
Town and Village Problems, which 
Bishop Roberts has been invited to con- 
duct. 

The cost of bed and board at the 
conference will be $1.25 per day. Ever- 
green is connected with Denver by a 

fine auto road, which is part of the 
Denver Park system, and may be 
reached by stage from Denver. 

Reservation fee for the conference 


. will be two dollars, which should be 


sent with your registration, specifying 
just what accommodations are required. 
Registrations will be accepted until the 
total number which can be accommo- 
dated is reached. They should be sent 
to Bishop Johnson, 323 McClintock 
Building, Denver, Col. 


Bishop Israel’s un- 
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_ Daughters of the King. 


The National Council of the Daugh- 
ters of the King, Mrs. Felix G. Ewing, 
president, held its spring meeting at 
the national offices in New York City 
early this month. 

It was decided that the ‘Royal 
Cross” should be published by the Uni- 
versity Press at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
and Mrs. W. J. Loaring Clark, who is 
now living at Sewanee, has consented 
to become the business manager in 
place of Mrs. John Ruge, of Florida, 
who has resigned, after many years’ 
faithful service. 

In future the Royal Cross will be 
issued in May, August, November and 
February. 

The next meeting of the Council will 
be held in Nashville, Tennessee, in Oc- 
tober. 


The Church Congress. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Church Congress will hold a meeting of 
the General Committee and Invited 
Guests at the General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City, on Wednesday 
morning, April 11, 1923, to discuss the 
Purpose, Policy and Future of the 
Church Congress. 


TEXAS. 


Rt. Rev. George H. Kinsolving, 
Bishop. 
Rt. Rey. Clinton S. Quin, D. D., Coadjutor 


1D; BON 


Three Seaman’s Church Institutes. 


With bright prospects of opening a 
Seaman’s Institute in Beaumont before 
the end of the summer, the Diocese of 
Texas will be the only one in the Church 
having three institutes. 

The institute at Port Arthur, under 
the superintendency of the Rev, J. A. 
Frampton, is rendering a Christ-like 
service to the sailors which the Ameri- 
can Church will be glad to hear about. 
Its efficiency has been increased dur- 
ing the year by a gift from the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of New York. Improve- 
ments have been made in the reading 
and game room, the office has been en- 
larged, the walls being covered with 
beaver boards, and eleven beds have 
been added to the sleeping quarters. 
The hotel department is able to care 
for forty-two men at night, and the 
house is nearly always filled. Last year 
11,595 men, representing twenty-six na- 
tionalities, slept in the building. They 
were provided with a clean, decent, 
home-like place to sleep instead of hav- 
ing been compelled to put up at cheap, 
dirty and vicious sailor boarding houses, 
where they would have been preyed 
upon and where their temptations 
would have been encouraged. 

In Mr. Frampton’s report we read: 
“More and more seamen making this 
port use the institute as their post- 
office address. Last year 3,161 pieces 
of mail were received for seamen. In 
addition, this department furnishes free 
stationery to encourage the men to keep 
in touch with their families. The bag- 
gage department continues to render 
valuable service. During 1922 we 
checked in 1.470 pieces of baggage and 
checked out 1,452. It is a source of 
great comfort and relief to the seamen 
to know that their belongings are safe 
and secure.’’ The shipping department 
shipped 3,112 men last year, which 
means that this number of men secured 
jobs afloat through the institute. The 
social service department helps the men 
in various ways. Through cooperation 
with the United States public health 
service, any seaman may receive free 
medical and hospital treatment. 
Through cooperation of the Port Ar- 
thur American Red Cross, a number of 
men received gifts of clothing, meals 
and transportation. 


The second Seaman’s Institute in tha 
Diocese is located at Houston. Through 
the efforts of the Coadjutor Bishop, the 
city of Houston purchased two lots at 
the turning basin and leased them to 
the Diocese for a long term of years, 
and the Rotary Club of Houston gave 
the Church about $4,000 with which 
to build the institute. On January 4 
the building was dedicated and the work 
started. 

With the additional institute at Beau- 
mont, it will be seen that Texas is 
doing a most praiseworthy work for 
the sailor, and is carrying on a mis- 
sion which is bound to redound to the 
greater glory of our Lord and Master. 

W. W. D. 


LOUISIANA. 


Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D. D., Bishop. 


Trinity Parish, New Orleans, Celebrates 
Its Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


A notable event in the Diocese of 
Louisiana was the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Trinity Parish, 
which took place on Easter Monday, 
April 2, 1923. A short service. of prayer 
and praise and thanksgiving was held 
in the church at 6 P. M. All of the 
parish organizations marched into the 
church as separate bodies with banners 
designating their name and work. . Im- 
mediately after the service a dinner 
was served in the parish house, at which 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, D. D., 
President of the National Council and 
Bishop of Tennessee, was the principal 
speaker. This parish is the largest in 
the Diocese and one of the oldest, and 
the event was one of great interest, 
not only to the members of the parish, 
but also to all Churchmen in the Dio- 
cese. Trinity Parish is to be congratu- 
lated on the long and most glorious 
service it has rendered. 

Lenten Services, 


The Church Club of Louisiana has 
just concluded a most successful series 
of mid-day Lenten services at the Strand 
Theatre, New Orleans, which were 
largely attended. These services were 
opened by Bishop Sessums, of Louisiana, 
who was followed by Bishop Finlay, 
of Upper South Carolina. Bishop 
Maxon, of Tennessee; Bishop Quin, of 
Texas; Bishop Moore, of Dallas, and 
Bishop Green, of Mississippi. The 
united services conducted on Tuesday 
nights by the bishops named drew 
large congregations, practically filling 
the churches, and in some instances 
many were unable to gain admittance. 
The club feels much gratified at the 
success of these services and purposes 
to follow a similar program next year. 

General Convention of 1925. 


Arrangements are already under way 
for taking care of the General Conven- 
tion which is to meet in New Orleans 
in 1925. The Bishop of Louisiana has 
appointed the following Executive Com- 
mittee to take charge of the details: 

Honorary President, Bishop Sessums. 

General Chairman, Warren Kearny. 

Vice-Chairman, George A. Weigand. 

Treasurer, C. §. Williams. 

Secretary, George H. Terriberry. 

The Rev. Dr. Coupland, the Rev. 
Messrs. A. R. Berkeley, W. S. Slack, J. 
M. Owens, J. Dirickson Cummins, and 
Messrs. F. H. G. Fry, E. G. Palmer, 
A. A. Wilson, A. C, Symmes and Charles 
L. Uhlhorn. To the above will be add- 
ed the chairmen of the Standing Com- 
mittees (when appointed) on Finance, 
Place of Meetings, Housing, Registra- 
tion, Reception, Ministerial Supply, Out- 
ings, Automobiles, Luncheons and Mu- 
sic. With such a strong committee in 
charge, everything will be done to 
make the convention one of the great- 
est in the history of the Church, and 
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every preparation will be made to take 
care of the delegates and visitors who 


attend. 
PE Geeky 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, 


Re Rey. CL. Olmsted. Ds. 1s csitape 
Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D. D., Coadjutor. 


St. Mark’s, Syracuse. 


Bishop Fiske visited St. Mark’s 
Church on the night of Palm Sunday, 
and confirmed a class of twenty-four 
persons, presented by the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Percy T. Fenn, 

The parish is making great headway, 
and is expecting to meet most of its 
obligations. During Dr. Fenn’s rector- 
ate of two and a half years he has 
presented one hundred and twenty-five 
for confirmation, secured one postulant 
for Holy Orders, had his church conse- 
crated, and reduced the rectory indebt- 
edress from $5,000 to $2,400. 


MARYLAND 


Rt. Rev. J. G. Murray, D. D.. Bishop. 


Lent and Easter at St, Paul’s, Balti- 


more, 


There has been a fine Lent at St. 
Paul’s. Besides regular parish services, 
two or three daily, the mid-day ser- 
vice had a marked infiuence upon the 
community. Often the Church was 
filled to the doors. On Good Friday 
at the three hours’ service every seat 
was taken throughout with many stand- 
ing. The Easter service was of a high 
order, the communions in the parish 
numbering more than eleven hundred. 
The offerings were given for the En- 
dowment Fund and General Missions. 


PITTSBURGH. 


Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop. 


Conneaut Lake School. 

Preliminary announcement has been 
made of the Conneaut Lake Summer 
School and Conference, to be held from 
July 5 to 14, for the Dioceses of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie. The Bishops of Pitts- 
burgh and Hrie will serve as Chap- 
lains, and the Chairman of the organi- 
zation will be the Rev. E. J. Owen, 
of Sharon. The Rev. Messrs. T. J. Big- 
ham and Harold Jenkins will serve as 
Registrars for their respective Dioceses. 
Miss Charlotte E. Forsyth will be Hxe- 
cutive Secretary. 

Courses by qualified instructors will 
be offered in the Bible, in Missions, Re- 
ligious Education, Christian Social Ser- 
vice and special subjects, such as Page- 
antry, Church Music, Parish Adminis- 
tration, a Parish Program for Boys, a 
Parish Program for Girls, a Parish Pro- 
gram for Young People. Recreationati 
opportunities will be abundant. The 
final program will be ready probably 
by May 1, and may be obtained from 
Miss Forsyth, Diocesan Offices, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bighep. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan 


St. Matthias’ Church, Philadelphia. 


A thousand dollar memorial to Jo- 
anna L. Goodrich was presented at the 
morning service Easter day in St. Mat- 
thias’ Church, Philadelphia. The fi- 


nance committee informed the congre- 
gation that a few of its members would 
double the Haster offering. 

Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, president 
of Girard College, was the speaker in 
the evening at the Sunday-school carol 
service. 

Bishop Rhinelander resumed ecclesi- 
astical authorit= of the Diocese on 
Easter day, after spending the win- 
ter in California. Last June the 
Standing Committee oi the Diocesa 
granted the Bishop leave of absence 
until May of this year. During the early 
winter of 1922, the Bishop narrowly 
escaped a serious attack of pneumonia. 
It was the Standing Committee’s desire 
that he devote the leave of absence in 
such a way that his health might bs 
completely restored. He went to Cali: 
fornia last January. Some weeks aga 
word was received that he was in the 
very best of health. 

Re RoW. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 


Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D. D.. Bishop. 


Palm Sunday at a Florida Cathedral. 


It has been my privilege to attend 
many beautiful services in the Cathe- 
drals of Europe, as well as in our own 
country, but I have rarely been more 
deeply stirred than on Palm Sunday 
in St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando... The 
tropical wealth of palms that greeted 
the eye from the High Altar to the 
cloister will never be forgotten. When 
the choir entered the Cathedral, sing- 
ing the glad Hosanna, and _ bearing 
palms in their hands, a mental picture, 
with all the light and shadow of the 
wondrous day stood out before the 
crowded congregation. We bowed our 
heads as we worshiped the King Who 
on that day so long ago, ‘‘Rode on in 
lowly pomp to die.’”” With eager glad- 
ness we caught the note of triumph 
in the sermon preached by Dean C. S. 
Long, that the Captain of our Salva- 
tion was made perfect through suffer- 
ing, and that as faithful soldiers we 
follow our Captain. Tears fell as the 
leading soprano sung that exquisite 
solo, ‘‘Gethsemane,’’ which seemed to 
come from the depth of the soul. In 
this service were the notes of Calvary, 
the crown of thorns, the drops of blood, 
the agony of our sins laid upon the 
Saviour of the World. 

S. Byrd Armistead. 

Philadelphia. 


LEXINGTON. 


*Rt. Rev. L W. Burton. D. D., Bishop. 


Annual Council. 


At the Twenty-eighth Annual Coun- 
cil of the Diocese of Lexington, which 
met at the Church of the Ascension, 
Frankfort, just preceding the formal 
opening of the business session, the 
Holy Communion wals celebrated by 
the Rt. Rev. Lewis W. Burton, D. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese, assisted by the 
Rev, A. Patterson and the Rev. J. How- 
ard Gibbons, rector of the parish. The 
Bishop delivered his annual address, 
which was well thought out, dealing 
with the many phases of the work as 
especially touching the life of this Dio- 
cese. 

At the formal organization of the 
Council, the Rev. J. Howard Gibbons, 
Frankfort, Ky., was reelected Secre- 
tary of the Diocese, and he appointed 
the Rev. William Dern, of Ft. Thomas, 
Ky., his assistant. 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lexington, Ky., the Rev. Thomas L. 
Settle, rector, made formal application 
to change its status from that of a 


| Hunter, 


Mission in union with the Diocese to 


that of a Parish. The request of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd was 
granted by the Council. 

Dean R. K. Massie, as chairman of 
a committee representing the Trustees 
of ‘Margaret Hall, made a report with 
the request that steps be taken to bring 


about a greater amount of cooperation — 


between the several parishes and mis- 
sions of the Diocese and our Diocesan 
School: He also reported a proposition 
made to the school, that a gift of $10,- 
000 would be given toward the Endow- 
ment Fund, provided the Diocese would 
raise $50,000 during the next three 
years. 


A motion was carried to appoint a 
committee to investigate the whole plan 
of “Bishop and Council’ for the Dio- 
cese, and to report back to the next 
Council their recommendations as to 
its advisability for our Diocese. 

The Council confirmed the action of 
the Bishop and Minor Chapter in ac- 
cepting the proposition of the Foreign- 
born Department in regard to the work 


among the Hungarians in our Diocese. — 


The Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion reported that plans were progress- 
ing for the holé@ing of a summer school 
at Versailles, Ky., commencing June 18, 
1,923. 
Massie, Lexington, as Registration Sec- 
retary, and Miss Virginia Reed, Trin- 
ity Church, Covington, as Publicity Sec-- 
retary. 

On Wednesday night, February 7, 
Mr. Ben F. Finney, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of the South, addressed 
the Council on behalf of the work of 


‘religious education and of that par- 


ticular part of the work centering at 
Sewanee. The Rev. J. H. Brown, Louis- 
ville, Ky., made an address on the 
work of the General Board of Religious 
Education, and of the Provincial Board 
in greater detail. The last address of 
the evening was made by Mr. John 
Marstin, Jr., Lexington, Ky., Execu- 
tive: Secretary of the N.-W. C., on the 
work of the program of the Church as 
it applied to the Diocese of Lexing- 
ton. 

A change in the number of Direc- 
tors of Margaret Hall, Versailles, was 
duly made, increasing the number from 
eight to twelve. 

The following elections were made: 


Standing Committee. 


Rev. Geo. H. Harris, Versailles; Very 
Rev. R. K. Massie, D. D., Lexington; 
the Rev. J. Howard Gibbons, Frank- 
fort; Mr. W. W. Pettis, Ft. Thomas; 
Mr. Henry Higgins, Newpem DreWe 
B. McClure, Lexington. 


Delegates to Synod. 


The Very Rev. R. K. Massie, Lexing- 
ton; the Rev. T. L. Settle, Lexington; 


the Rev. W. B. Dern, Ft. Thomas; the d 


Rev. G. H. Harris, Versailles; the Rev. 
J. D. Gibson, Covington; the Rev. H. T. 
Jillson, Newport; Mr. A. D. Cole, Mays- 
ville: Mr. J. A. Edge, Lexington; Mr. 
W. W. Pettis, Ft. Thomas; Mr. A. C. 
Versailles; Mr. C. M. Harbi- 
son, Lexington; Mr. Henry Higgins, 
Newport. pe 


Alternates. 


The Rev. W. S. Cain, Paris; the Rev. 
J. J. Clopton, Lexington; the Rev. A. 
Patterson, Beattyville; the Rev. J. J. 
D. Perry, Maysville; the Rev. L..D. 
Vaughan, Winchester: the Rev. HE. A. 
Weber, Corbin; Mr. Chas. Eveleth, Lex- 
ington: 
Miss Virginia Reed, Covington; 
BE. <A. Rhoerea, Middlesboro; 
Chas. Voige, Ft. Thomas; Mr. A. B. 
Stegeman, Ft. Thomas. 


The committee has elected Dean ~ 


Mr. J. A. Murray, Frankfort; 
Mrs. — 
Mr. 


, 
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SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D, D., Bishop. 


Conference of Church Students. 


Episcpoal Clubs of six colleges’ in 
the Diocese of Southwestern Virginia 
sent delegates to a Conference of Stu- 
dents in the Province of Washington 
which was held at the University of 
Pennsylvania March 16 to 18, under the 
auspices of the National Student Coun- 
cil. The colleges in this Diocese which 
were represented were Hollins, Sweet 
Briar, Virginia College, Washington and 
Lee University, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, and Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. ; 

The sessions of the Conference were 
held in the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, the Rev. John R. Hart, Jr., rec- 
tor; this being a student Church with 
a vestry of students. Those who at- 
tended from our Diocese -made reports 
of the various activities of their local 
clubs and brought home good accounts 
of the work at large and many ideas 
for the future. Many of them are mak- 
ing short statements to their local con- 
gregations during Sunday morning ser- 
vices. They report that the Conference 
was a distinct success and that our Dio- 
cese is fully alive to the importance of 
this great department of Church work. 

Aes 


UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Rt Rev. K. G. Finlay, D. D., Bishop. 


Kaster Drama and Oratorio. 


A peculiarly beautiful service was 
held in the Church of the Advent, Spar- 
tanburg, the Rev. W. H. K. Pendleton, 
rector, on Easter day. An Faster 
drama and oratorio combined entitled 
“The Chalice and the Cup’ was pre- 
sented before the congregation at the 
afternoon service. 

Preparations for this drama and ora- 
torio were in the hands of a commit- 
tee of the Sunday School who have 
worked indefatigably for many weeks. 
The full choir, which supported this 
Easter drama made the occasion one 
of unique beauty and appeal. At the 
close of the service the offering from 
the Sunday Schools for the Mission of 
the Church was presented. 

The Rt. Rev. Kirkman G. Finlay, D. 
D., has moved into his new residence 
at 1717 Green Street. This residence 
was purchased for him by the Diocese 
of Upper South Carolina through a com- 
mittee of Columbia men who were ap- 
pointed by the recent Convention of 
the Diocese. 


The Rt. Rev. Theodore DuBose Brat- 
ton, D. D., Bishop of Mississippi, is to 
conduct a Mission in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, York, from April 29 to 
May 6. 


HARRISBURG. 


Rt. Rev. J. H. Darlington. D. D., Bishop. 


Union Service at St. John’s Church, 
Lancaster. 

Palm Sunday was a historic day in 
‘the history of St. John’s Parish, Lan- 
caster, the Rev. Henry Lowndes Drew, 
‘rector. The evening service was a 
union service, held in St. John’s 
Church, and participated in by the con- 
gregation of the parish, and that of 
the local parish of the Hellenic Ortho- 
dox Church. ‘The Church was crowded, 
and the service inspiring. The Rev. 
Harry G. Hartman read portions of thr 
Anglican evensong, and the Rev. Father 
Agathagelos Galatianos, pastor of the 


a a 


local Greek Church, read portions of 
the Orthodox evening office. The ser- 
mon was preached by the rector, the 


‘| Rev. Henry Lowndes Drew, who .took 


as the subject of his discourse the 
theme, “When East Meets West.’’ The 
preacher alluded to the fact that this 
happy and inspiring union service coin- 
cided with the seventieth anniversary 
of the founding of the parish, and that 
it was a source of joy to all that such 
a service was made_ possible. He 
stressed the fact that it was a union 
service, and intended as such, both con- 
gregations participating acknowledging 
one another as portions of the historic 
Catholic Church of Christ. He also 
mentioned that the acknowledgment 
of the validity of Anglican Orders, made 
by the Patriarch and Synod of the 
Great Church of Constantinople was 
a great step in the direction of com- 
plete intercommunion between the An- 
glican and Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
This is one of the first such services 
held since the pronouncement was 
made by the Patriareh Meletios. The 
large offering that was taken was sent 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople to 
be applied towards relief purposes. The 
service concluded with a solemn pro- 
cession. 
ARSA SAE: 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D., Coadjutor. 


An Interesting Confirmation Service. 

St. Paul’s Memorial Chapel, Law- 
renceville, was the scene of a most 
beautiful and impressive confirmation 
service on the night of March 28, when 
Bishop Tucker confirmed a class of six- 
teen persons, most of them adults. The 
sentences were said by the Rev. E. E. 
Miller, rector of St. Stephen’s, Peters- 
burg. Creed and prayers by the rector 
of St. Paul’s, the Rev. James Alvin Rus- 
sell. Bishop Tucker delivered a short 
but most inspiring and helpful sermon 
from Phil. 2:5-11. At the close of the 
sermon the class was presented by the 
rector, the Rev. J, Alvin Russell. The 
Bishonv’s confirmation address was a 
very strong and practical one. At the 
Bishop’s suggestion the offering was 
given towards the cost of a lectern for 
Ascension Church, Palmer’s Springs, 
Mecklenburg County, the flourishing 
mission ministered to by the Rev. J. 
Alvin Russell. 


WASHINGTON. 


Rt. Rev. A. Harding, D. D., Bishop. 


Easter Sunday in Washington Churches 


Unusually large congregations, spe- 
cial music and flowers were some of 
the outstanding features of Easter Sun- 
day in Washington Churches, in spite 
of the wintry cold which held the city 
during that season. Children’s festi- 
vals were held at different homes, most 
of them being in the afternoon of Hast- 
er Sunday. At St. Thomas’ the preach- 
er in the afternoon at the children’s 
service was Bishop Richardson, Lord 
Bishop of Fredericton, Canada, and at 
St. Albans’ at the same hour, Dr. John 
Wood was the speaker to the children. 
At the Chapel of the Holy Comforter, 
Mr. EB. S. Stock, Diocesan Treasurer 
for Missions, made an address. At the 
children’s afternoon lHaster services, 
and at the Church of the Advent, the 
rector, the Rec. Thom Williamson, ar- 
ranged a special musical for the 
first time on Easter Sunday. At St. 
Paul’s Church, Rock Creek, this was 
true of the new processional cross, 
given by Mrs. Ross Perry in memory 
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of her husband. At St. John’s Church, 
Georgetown, a “Fair Linen Cloth’ was 
made and presented by Miss Mary Rex- 
trew in memory of her brother and sis- 
ter, and a new processional cross toe 
be used in the Church School was pre- 
sented by the Misses Trapier in mem- 
ory of their sister, Miss Alice Trapier. 

The Bishop of Washington was the 
preacher at the Washington Cathedral 
on Haster Sunday at the eleven o’clock 
service, and in the afternoon the ser- 
mon was preached by the Chancellor, 
Canon De Vries. 

The Episcopal City Mission arranged 
for Easter services at some of the in- 
stitutions of the city and the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by some of the 
clergy at the District jail, Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 2, the reformatory at Lor- 
ton, Va., the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm at Blue Plains and at Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 32, when there was 2 


| special Easter service in the afternoon, 


with the Navy Band furnishing some 
of the music. 


The Annual Service for the presenta- 
tion of the United Offering of this Dio- 
cese will be held at the Church of the. 
Incarnation on April 15, at eight 
o'clock. The Rev. Dr. George Atkinson 


will preach the sermon. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Sunday 
School Institute will be held in Epi- 
phanv Parish Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 17. The speaker will be the Rev. 
F. G. LIlsley, rector of Anacostia Par- 
ish, who will speak on the subject, 
“Teaching the Child to Worship.” 


The National Cathedral Association 
will hold its annual meeting on the 
Cathedral close on Tuesday, April 24. 
All friends of the Cathedral Founda- 
tion and all interested are invited toa 
attend. The meeting will open with 
a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at 10 A. M. 

M. M. W. 


VIRGINIA, 
Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D D., Bishop. 


Memorial Service to the Rev. E. E. 
Osgood. 

An impressive memorial service for 
the Rev. Ernest Earle Osgood was held 
in Emmanuel Church, Brook Hill, Sun- 
day evening, March 25. Every activity 
of the parish was represented; resolu- 
tions were offered and addresses made 
by representatives of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, Woman’s Auxiliary, Ju- 
nior Auxiliary, Sunday school, Social 
Service Committee and the _ vestry. 
Each speaker and each set of resolu- 
tions struck the same note; Mr. Os- 
good’s continued growth in the will 
and power to serve, and in the irrepara- 
ble loss caused by his death. 

Addresses were made by the Rev. R. 
Cary Montague, who spoke on the text 
from the Old Testament, “The Memo- 
ries of the Righteous Are Blessed,” and 
the Rev. Dr. J. Y. Downman, who spoke 
simplv on the life of Mr. Osgood. 

The Rev. Junius L. Taylor, rector of 
St. Philip’s Church, spoke most impres- 
sively of Mr. Osgood as the Archdeacon © 
of the Colored Work in this Diocese, 


St. Thomas’ Church Sunday School, 
Richmond, has broken all past rec- 


ords in its Lenten offering this 
year. Last year 165 children 
raised $850. This year the 
Church school raised $1,155. At pres- 


ent St. Thomas’ has one hundred and 
seventy-seven children and twenty-five - 
officers and teachers. Mr. James White 
is the superintendent. These children 
have a vision of true service for the 
church’s mission. The school is now in 
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temporary quarters in the Community [| progress made during the last five Ellis B. Dean, priest-in-charge, held on 


Building in Ginter Park. The new par- 
ish building, costing $35,000, will soon 
ibe completed. When tinished it will 
jbe the best equipped graded and de- 
jartmental school in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. The rector, the Rev. E. C. Pe- 
drick, has completed a course in Peda- 
gogics and Young People’s Work at the 
Union Presbyterian Seminary in Ginter 
Park. i 


NEW YORK, 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop. 

Rt. Rev. A. S. Lleyd, D. Th, Suffragan. 

Kt Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Suf- 
fragan. 


Record-Breaking Attendance at Lenten 
Services. - 


Up to Good Friday, in New York this 
Lent, attendance at the Churches, and 
the number of Churches holding noon- 
day Lenten services, broke all records. 
Two Churches that helped to break the 
records were St. Paul’s Chapel down 
town, the Rev. Dr. Joseph P. McComas, 
Vicar, and Heavenly Rest, up town, the 
Rev. Henry V. B. Darlington, rector. 
In former years St. Paul’s has been 
overshadowed in some measure by Trin- 
ity. This year it more than held its 
own. The number attending on Good 
Friday was not fewer than 5,500. The 
Heavenly Rest has in the past year had 
a different preacher each day.This year 
Mr, Darlington followed Trinity’s plan 
of a preacher for a week. Attendance 
throughout Lent was double any prey- 
ious year, and on Good Friday crowds 
were turned away, extra seats and ves- 
tibules being filled. 

The uptown Churches of St. Barthol- 
omew’s, St. Thomas, and others, toward 
which business is going, also about dou- 
bled their Lenten attendance. Trinity 
Church at Wall Street never contained 
so many. The sexton, with years of 
experience, said he had never known so 
many people present. Near by S8t. 
Paul’s Chapel is historic. John Street 
Methodist Church, ancient,. but active, 
having, like St. Paul’s and Trinity, ser- 
vices every. day. At once of them in 
May the Rev. Dr. ,;McComas, of St. 
Paul’s, is to speak. Here during Holy 
Week hardly half the people who 
sought admittance could get in. For 
the first time the full Collegiate sys- 
tem of Churches, seven in number, a 
system closely relating to Trinity in 


origin, had services at 11 A. M. on 
Good Friday. Again the crowds were 
there. So it was everywhere, not Holy 
Week only, but through the entire 


Lenten season... On Good Friday, al- 
though ‘in New York the day is not a 
holiday, many business men were not 
at offices. They were engaged in re- 
ligious business. 


St. Stephen’s College. 


President Bell, of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, has set the limit of student num- 
bers at two hundred and fifty, but so 
limited are the accommodations at pres- 
ent that not half that number attend. 
The physical improvements lately be- 
gun are well under way, but New York 
Diocese has not liberally responded, 
and there seems small likelihood that 
it will do so. The most that it has 
achieved of late is to admit offerings 
to be taken jn Churches to the extent 
of $25,000, and have such offerings ap- 
ply on the apportionments. Of the 
$500,000 sought to be secured, $375,- 
000 is in hand, or in trustworthy 
pledges. There is need for $1,000,000 
at least, but that amount seems impos- 
sible to get at this time. Recently Dr. 
Bell presented the claims of the col- 
lege to the clergy of New York. Much 
praise was given for the remarkable 


years. 


The Rev. Howard E. Thompson, of 
the Diocese of New Jersey, has made 
a generous offer to serve as editor of 
sermons, short. and contributed by 
Many persons, which are to be distrib- 
uted free through religious weeklies of 
various bodies. The sermons are to be 
printed in convenient form for reading, 
and each will be bound for preserva- 
tion. They will cover a wide range, in- 
cluding a series entitled, ‘‘God in His 
World,” showing God’s hand and wis- 
dom in discovering of chemists in mat- 
ter of foods, also in the wireless, in 
navigation of the air. Mr. Thompson’s 
offer is made to the American Board 
of Applied Christianity, which will 
supervise the preparation and distri- 
bution of the sermons. The Seabury 
Society, now superseded by the Board, 
distributed two years ago more than 
2,000 sermons, the demand: for them 
coming from every state, but chiefly 
from the South, the Rocky Mountain 
region and Canada. A great many were 
asked for by Negro preachers in the 
Southwest. Work upon preparing the 
sermons has already begun. No charge 
will be made for them, but chiefly they 
will be distributed through religious 
weeklies. 

C. 


Noon-day Services in Down Town 
District. 


i 
Beginning on April 3 the Applied 


Christianity Board will have charge of 
the Tuesday noon-day meetings in the 
historic John Street Methodist Church, 
in the heart of the down-town district. 
Persons attending will be asked to take 
notes, and between Tuesdays to tell 
to at least one other person one salient 
point the speaker told them. On the 


first two Tuesdays speakers will em- | 


phasize American Legion desires to cre- 
ate a Legion Sunday in April, when 


Churches invite Posts to attend in a! 


body, and on the third Tuesday Direc- 
tor Robert J. Peters, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Labor Bureau, will speak on the 
coal situation, and when people of-New 
York can do to improve the coal situa- 
tion from both labor and capital stand- 
points. Under the same Board Briga- 


dier-General William Wiegel gives the | 


Easter Sunday afternoon address in the 
Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn. 


GEORGIA. 


Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 


Keeping in Touch With Young People. ! 


Through a survey made by the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
Diocese of Georgia of all the boys and 
girls in the Diocese who are away at 
boarding school and college, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four young people 
were reached by the department early 
in Lent with a personal letter from the 
Bishop and a set of daily Bible read- 
ings, urging the observance of Lent and 
Easter Communion, 


Noon-day services for Colored people 
were conducted every day during Lent 
at the Dunbar Theatre, Savannah, by 
the Men’s Clubs of St. Stephen’s Par- 
ish, the Rev. J. S. Braithewaite, rec- 
tor, and St. Augustine’s Mission, the 
Rev. J. Henry Brown, Vicar. The lo- 
cal preachers included the Bishop and 
the clergy of the white parishes, four 
ministers of other colored commun- 


ions, and several out of town speakers, 


all clergymen of the Church. 


Processional Cross Dedicated: At 
the young people’s Lenten service of 
Christ Church, Savannah, Ga., the Rey. 


Wednesday afternoons, a very pretty 
wooden processional cross, made en- 
tirely by a class of boys in the Junior 
Department at the weekly meetings of 


| the Church School Service League, was 


dedicated on the afternoon of March 
21. At this weekly service the choir 
is composed of boys and girls, and the 
cross will be used for this service and 
also at all festivals and services of the 
Church School. 

E. Disa 


Personal Notes 


OR ne 


Last week, through a printer’s error 
in correcting the.proof, two mistakes 
were made in this column. The two 
‘notes’ should have read as follows: 

“The Rev. K. A. Stimpson, rector of 
St. John’s Church, St. Louis, Mo., has 
accepted a call to become a Canon of 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Paris, France, 
in charge of St, Luke’s Chapel in the 
Latin Quarter, and chaplain of the 
United States Students’ and Arts’ Club. 
He will take up his new duties Septem- 
ber 1.” 
> “The Rev. J. C. Ferrier, of Arapa- 
hoe, Neb., has accepted a call to the 


| Church of the Epiphany, Los Angeles, 


Cale 


i] 

The Rev. Charles B. Dubell, formerly 

rector of St. John’s Church, Camden, 
N. J., began his rectorship of the Church 
of St. Simeon’s, Philadelphia, April 1. 


The Rey. Stephen §. Alling has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. James’ 
Church, Sault Ste, Marie, Mich., and 
has taken the position of-locum tenens 
at Christ Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Rev. Arthur B. Rudd, rector of 
Trinity Memorial Chapel, Ambler, Pa., 
has accepted a call to St. Luke’s Church, 
St. Alban’s, Vt. 


The Rev, William E. Warren took 
charge of St. James’ Church, Prospect 
Park, and St. Luke’s Church, Eddystone 
(Diocese of Pennsylvania), Sunday, 
April 1. Mr. Warren comes from the 


| Church of the Advent, Kennett Square, 
i where he was also 


in charge of St. 
John’s, Kelton, and St. Andrew’s, Ox- 
ford. 


The Rey. Charles E. Kennedy, assist- 
ant of Christ Church, Stamford, Conn., 
has accepted a call to be second assist- 


| ant at St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, IN. 


The Rev. Charles A. Stromborn, as- 
sistant rector, Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Rosemont, Pa., has been called 
to St. Mark’s Church, Johnstown, Pa., 
where he will assume the rectorship 
April2:2: 


The Rev. Leland Hobart Danforth, 
curate at St. Augustine’s Church, Wil- 
mette, Ill., has accepted a call to the 
rectorship. of the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, Kenilworth, Ill. 


Ordinations. 


On Tuesday, March 20, the Rev. 
Charles L. Widney, minister in charge 
of St. Luke’s Church, Ada, and St. 
Paul’s, Holdenville, was ordained to the 
priesthood by the Rt. Rev. Theodore 
Payne Thurston in St. Luke’s Church, 
Ada, Okla. The service of ordination 
was of particular interest to the District 
because Mr. Widney is the first man 
raised in Oklahoma to be ordained to 
the priesthood of the Church. 
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Family Department 


Him,’ and ‘Agreed that any who be- 
lieved on Him should be put out of the 


APRIL, 
ale 
8. 

15. 
22. 
25. 
29. 
30. 


Easter Day. 

First Sunday after Easter. 
Second Sunday after Waster, 
Third Sunday after Haster. 
Wednesday. S, Mark. 
Fourth Sunday after Haster. 
Monday. 


Collect for First Sunday After Easter. 


Almighty Father, Who hast given Thine 
only Son to die for our sins, and to rise 
again for our justification; Grant us so 
to put away the leaven of malice and 
wickedness that we may always serve 
Thee in pureness of living and truth; 
through the merits of the same, Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


‘Collect for Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


We beseech Thee, O Lord, pour Thy 
grace into our hearts; that, as we have 
known the incarnation of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ by the message of an angel, so 
by His passion we may be brought unto 
the glory of His resurrection; through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Sepulchre in the Garden. 


What though the Flowers in Joseph’s Gar- 
den grew 
Of rarest perfume and of fairest hue, 
That morn when Magdalene hastened 
through 
Its fragrant, silent paths? 


She caught no scent of budding almond 
tree; 
Her eyes, tear-blinded still from Calvary, 
Saw neither lily nor anemone— 
Naught save the Sepulchre. 


But when the Master whispered “Mary,” 
lo! 

The Tomb was hid; the Garden all ablow; 
And burst in bloom the Rose of Jericho— 
From that day ‘“Mary’s Flower.” 

—John Finley. 


(We are glad to be able to present 
to our readers a second series of Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ.) 


I. 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS: 
John 11:1-54. 


The Rev. Louis Tucker. 


Bethany is about two miles east of 
Jerusalem. Lazarus has not been men- 
tioned before, though Martha and Mary 
have; yet we find his sisters saying, 
“Him whom thou lovest,’’ thus imply- 
ing interviews between our Lord and 
Lazarus. Evidently the Gospels give 
only a few specimen “Scenes from the 
Life of Christ.” About a.tenth of what 
He did is accounted for. Three of the 
Gospels do not tell the raising of Laza- 
rus at all, though they imply it. Yet 
the fourth does not mention, but im- 
piies, a stay of Our Lord at Martha’s 
house in Bethany, long enough for in- 
terviews with Lazarus, so that the 
watching sisters could know Christ 
Joved him. Evidently thousands of 
things about Christ have been left out. 

Martha, Mary and Lazarus lived in 
Bethany. They are prominent, 
their acquaintance includes Jews of 
good family in Jerusalem. The house 
is Martha’s, showing that she is prob- 
ably older than Mary or Lazarus. She 
invites Jesus when such an act, unless 


it had excellent excuse, meant ostra- 
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for 


Synagogue.’ Yet the Jews visited Mar- 
tha later. They therefore held that 
‘Martha had sufficient reason for enter- 
taining Our Lord. This probably means 
that she wanted Him to cure somebody. 
Later, we find Lazarus and Mary at 
home in the house of Simon the Leper. 
The situation is puzzling to bewilder- 
ment unless we assume that Martha, 
Mary, Lazarus and Simon were related, 
in which case it falls into orderly ar- 
rangement. That would show why the 
Jews felt that Martha was justified in 
entertaining Jesus and need not be os- 
tracised, and why Mary was at home 
first in Martha’s house and then in Si- 
mon’s. It was originally Simon’s 
house. When Simon developed lep- 
rosy and became officially dead, Mar- 
tha inherited the house, and invited 
the Master to it from a hope which 
was justified; for He cured Simon. It 
then became Simon’s house again. The 
whole puzzle is explained if Simon is 
nearest male relative to Martha; either 
father, husband, or elder brother. We 
hold Simon was father of Martha and 
Mary and Lazarus. Tradition sets that 
way heavily. Most critics dissent, since | 
the evidence is not conclusive; but the 
relationship is the most plausible ex- 
planation of the facts. 


The messenger was mounted. The 
friends who came from Jerusalem to 
condole with the sisters, the burial 
vault of their own, the alabaster box, | 
and ointment of spikenard, very costly, | 
all indicate that the family could af- 
ford a mounted messenger. He started 
on the first day of the week—our Sun- 
day—for the events which followed | 
took up a whole week. 

The message was, “He whom thou 
lovest is sick.’’ Jesus was the Great 
Physician; the most skilful Doctor of 
His or any age. He cured. Parallel 
now would be an agonized family tele- 
graphing a great specialist to come and 
save one dear to him and them. Peo- 
ple do not send for specialists unless 
there is reasonable chance that the pa- 
tient will live till the physician return, 
and will die under local doctors. lLaz- 
arus, therefore, had some disease which ; 
local physicians could recognize and 
considered incurable. It was not a 
rare disease, else the condition of des- 
perate illness would not have been 
counled, in their minds, with the prob-! 
ability of some days’ survival. We 
think that from these marks Svrian 
Medical Missionaries could identify it. 

When Jesus heard, He said to the 
messenger, ‘“‘This sickness is not unto 
death but for the glory of God, that 
the Son of Man might be glorified there- 
by.” This is a prophecy. If the fu- 
ture be foreknowable—if prophecy is 
more than a clever guess—then fore- 
ordination and predestination absolute 
is true or else time is but a function } 
of the finite, eternity is an ever-present 
now, and God knows what will happen 
in the near future because He is there 
now, and sees. 

Many find it difficult to understand 
prophecy without predestination. Yet 
it is impossible to understand prophecv 
with predestination, to good and to evil 
alike, for that affects the moral char- 
acter of God. “A God Who makes us 
err and then punishes us for erring is 
impossible. But if we see how a thing 
turns out we know with certainty what 
the outcome is without interfering in 
any wav with the freedom of the ac- 
tors. Retrospect gives certainty, yet 
does not check free will. Hindsight is 
surer than foresight. Could you go 
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| turn, you could tell us what would hap- 


pen then without foresight or predes- 
tination. 

God dwells in an everpresent Now. 
Time does not touch Him. He knows 
what happened a thousand years ago 
because He is—not was, but is, present 
then. He knows what happens a thou- 
sand years from now because He is— 
not will be, but is, present then. Time 
is to Him a mode of thought. Just 
as we can change from one mode of 
thought to another, as from invention, 
say, to memory, so He can lay aside 
time. Therefore He knows and can 
tell what will happen in the future and 
has happened in the past, and both 
from the point of view of the spec- 
tator. That He is present at an event 
in either past or future, and sees and 
remembers and can tell it, does not de- 
prive the actors in that event of free- 
dom. To the superficial reader this 
paragraph may seem to have its tenses 
mixed. In those mixed tenses lie soe 
lution of the problems of prophecy, 
of predestination and of free will. 

However, in this particular case, Jee 
sus may merely have meant that He 
intended to raise Lazarus. 

Martha and Mary expected Jesus with 
that hope deferred, which maketh the 
heart sick; Mary sitting by the dying 
man; Martha going to the top of that 
rocky path which led down the deep 
descent to Jordan and, hour after hour, 
staring down the long reaches of the 
white road. She thrilled with expec 
tation as each group came into view, 
and her heart sank as each group 
proved strangers. Mary must have 
sent to ask, “Is He in sight yet, sister?’’ 
and always the answer was, ‘‘No.’”’ And 
so Lazarus died. 

Now Jesus loved Martha and her sis- 
ter and Lazarus. When He had heard, 
therefore, that he was sick, He abode 
two days still in the same place where 


He was. Then after that, saith He to 
His disciples, ‘“‘Let us go into Judea 
again.”’ 


“Master, the Jews of late sought to 
stone Thee; and goest Thou thither 
again?”’ 

“Are there not twelve hours in the 
day? If any man walk in the day he 
stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
light of this world. But if a man 
walk in the night he stumbleth, be- 
cause there is no light in him.’’ 

The passage may mean that our 
deaths are foreordained and predesti- 
nated and you can kill no man before 
his time, or that a man can foresee 
dangers and need not apprehend them 
before they arrive; -for disasters do 
not fall till ripe; or that the mystical 
explanations given by Theosophists and 
Gnostics have some truth. These turn 
on the necessity of incarnation for ac- 
quirement of experience and assume re- 
incarnation or jts possibility. The say- 
ing may also mean that a man when 
alive must do right whatever the con- 
sequences; because, after he is dead, he 
will have no further power over his 
own career. This last we affirm. 

After that He sayeth unto them, 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go 
that I may awake him out of sleep. 
Lazarus is dead; and I am glad, for 
your sakes, that I was not there, to the 
intent that ye may believe: neverthe- 
less, let us go to him.” 

Christ—at least after His baptism— 
was never present at a death-bed. This 
saying implies that He never could 
have been. He must have healed the 
sick before death came. He broke up 
every funeral at which His attendance 
is recorded by raising the one dead. 

This conversation ends the Perean 
ministry. There was further travel, 
but for getting from place to place; 
there were cures, but incidental to the 
travel, not the cause of it. Evange- 


listic journeys for preaching and teach- 


ing and healing ceased with this talk. 
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SS 
could say, but Mariam had reached out 


verses fifteen and sixteen. 
horts the other apostles; a thing he 
could hardly do in the presence of Je- 
sus. ~These men believed that Jesus 
Christ was God; believed it without 
realizing it, much as we believe that 
a million dollars is a great deal of 
money, or that we would die without 
air. They did not understand at all; 
they only loved. Their practical at- 
titude was that of business toward the 
Church. They held Our Lord royal, 
admirable and visionary, 
easily deceived and divine. They must 
have held Him easily deceived. If He 
knew that Judas stole, why bear with 
it? They must have held Him imprac- 
tical standpoint they were wrong. 
“T AM” in the Temple, 
self subject to arrest for blasphemy, 


impracticable, 


1 


making Him-' 


|packs as for 


jall there are kind. 


Thomas ex-|to have had the two grim spectres hun- 


ger and cruelty somewhat dimmed, re- 
,newed the ‘speculations on a more 
‘cheerful note, 

“We have seen from pictures in our 
books that they sit not on the floor 
but up high, with something for their 
those who are weak.’’ 

“Tis a strange land,’ this from a 
voice that was growing drowsy, “but 
We have seen and 
we know.”’ 

That was how the whispered won- 
der always ended. No matter how wide 
the range of speculation, it always 
/ended in that comforting statement— 
‘America was kind. Did not the piles 
of clothes in the store room from 
which were made warm coats and 
dresses tell them this, and the books 


He now proposed to go back where He where marvelous tales might be tound 


eould be arrested. Even from the prac- 
tical. Having publicly used the phrase 
Unanimity was still lacking among the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and He was 
therefore able to return 
rest, which the Apostles did not real- 
ize. Still, since they thought His death 
eertain if they 
their own deaths probable, 


| clear, 


when the strange words were madé 
and the bread and raisins and 


the shoes America sent them? Yes, 


/ America was kind. 


without ar-} 


returned and thought | nearest her. 
it was a_ will send a gift to America. 


And then one night Marta added an 
unexpected thrill. : 
“Listen,’’ she whispered to those 
“T have a thought. 1] 
Our teach- 


fine thing and courageous that they]|er will take it.’ 


went with Him. Thomas the Twin put 
it, ‘““‘Let us also go that we may die 
with Him.” 


For the Southern Churchman. 
THE MAGIC DOLL. 
H. G. Duryee. 


It was true. 
ing home. 
py eyes that made you less afraid, and 
the tender hands that held you with- 
eut hurting no matter how thin you 
were, and the sweet voice that sounded 
so cheerful you just had to smile. 

Yes, the dearest beloved of all the} 
dearly loved teachers in Orphanage No. 
3, Near East Relief, was going home— 
back to America—and the word spread 
as wind runs through the grass. 

In the bare whitewashed work room, 
where the older girls sat cross-legged 
on the floor making lace or doing 
pieces of drawn work, along the 
benches of the school room, where thin 
shoulders and dark heads clustered 
ever a few books, in tke courtyard, 
where eager hands drew up pails of 
water from the stone-curbed well to 
feed the one languishing fig tree and 
the scrap of grass surrounding it, the 
news spread. 

But especially at the end of the cay 


Miss Wheeler was g0- 


when court yard and school room were | 


deserted and the outside gates were 
locked and on the flat-roofed build- 
ings the deep stars of the East looked 
down—especially then did the whis- 
pers run, before sleep overtook the 
whisperers. The land to which 
dear teacher was going—to wonder 
about it, thrilled them as the telling 
of a tale. 

“JT have heard,’? murmured Nazira, 
who had come from a hill farm in 
Syria, ‘‘all are rich in that country, 


they have four wheels to their carts, | eyes and unsmiling face. 


and drive not oxen at all, but the swift 
horse.” 


this , 


Miss Wheeler with the hap- | 


| 


“A gift,” incredulous voices whis- 
pered back, ‘“‘What hast thou to give?” 

“Doubters!”’ replied Marta  scorn- 
fully, “I will find a gift. Wait and 
see.” 

Marta was a person of resources, 
they all knew. Had she not brought 
five of them over stony hills and dry 
river beds and past cruel enemies to 
this Orphanage? If she said she would 
do it, she would. 

And it was not long before she did. 
She had unravelled the cap which had 
been put on her cropped head in those 
first days when, sick and sore and but 
a shadow of her sturdy self, she had 
been taken care of in this refuge, and 
out of it had knit a square of 
The cotton was coarse, but she had 
washed it snow white and fastened upon 
one corner a pink bow, her most val- 
ued possession. 

“T go to give it,’’ she said to the 
admiring group before whom she dis- 
played it, and when she reached Miss 
Wheeler’s desk she said proudly, ‘‘For 
America.’’ 

Miss Wheeler, looking at the flushed 
face and the square of lace needed no 
explanation. She understood. Her 
trunk was overfull now, and upon what 
infinitesmal corner of America this of: 
fering could be bestowed she knew 
not. But take it she would, and with 
a tug at the heart, she did. 

The next week saw a veritable epi- 
demic of gifts. Caps disappeared whole- 
sale and lace squares appeared as if by 
magic. Kindly Ankeen besieged in her 


store room at first for white pieces at | 
;\ast was besought 


for any kind of 


pieces. And in corners of school room 


and court yard and dormitory the mo-} 


ments that had been given to play saw 
brown fingers flying with knitting 
needles and tense faces bent eagerly 
over likely and unlikely pieces of work. 

On the outskirts of all this activity 
hovered one little figure with sombre 
She had been 


/in the Orphanage longer than many of 


the children, but for a time it had 


“Or the darting wagon with neither | seemed as if she never would respond 


oxen or horses,’ supplemented Marta. 


to its life and kindness. With her 


whose mother had been an Armenian | face turned to the wall or hidden by 


of wealth, “I have seen.’ 


“And they count not the raisins nor ‘of all kinds of effort to rouse her. 


measure the bread.” 


|her arm she had lived through weeks | 


At 
last there had been unpacked from some 


“Tt has been told us none starve even box or barrel a doll, and some one had 


if the maize fail! 


stone walls from which they may be called Mariam. 
| one leg somewhat battered but comfort+ 


driven and beaten.’’ 


None sleep beside, thought to bring it to the child they 


It was a rag doll with 


“They may be Christians without ably large and with a painted face 


fear.”’ 
There fell a silence after this so in- 
eredible fact, and then Repega, 


that had been smootched into a most 
companionable smile. Whether it was 


who that smile or whether sometning else 


had been in the Orphanage long enough about it touched a deep memory no one 


Jace. } 


| 


and taken the rag doll to her heart. 
It had been the beginning, and little 
by little she was learning to join in 
the play, the beloved and inevitable 
doll held close to her shoulder. 

The other children were always kind 


|to Mariam and now as they worked im- 


portantly, they showed her the result 
of their labors. For even a silent lit- 
tle one may admire 

One would say proudly, ‘See I give 
Ghitses 

And another, “My gift America will 
like I know.” 

And Mariam watched, none knowing 
if she really understood. 

As each gift found its way to Misg 
Wheeler she reopened her trunk until 
with a sigh of mingled joy and weari- 
ness she wondered if it wouldn’t be the 
part of wisdom to leave it open until 
the very last hour when it must be 


finally closed. 


That last hour was drawing rapidly 
near, and one play-time as the girls, 
looking wistfully at her, were filing 
out she realized afresh how she should 
miss them all, how often her thoughts 
would turn toward them and she would 
wonder what life was giving them. 
What was their fate—for she wasn’t 
coming back. She had volunteered for 
a year in that terrible wartime need 
and she had Stayed five. She was very 
tired, and there were the home folks. 

She became aware of a break in 
the line and saw a small figure de- 
tach itself and, with drooping head 
and reluctant feet, come towaid her. 
It was Mariam, and when she was quite 
close to the platform on which Miss 
Wheeler stood, she raised an arm as if 
against her will, and from’ the gripping 
hand dragged cne rag doll. 

“Mariam give,’ she whispered and 
stood, a rigid picture of woe. 

For a moment Miss Wheeler herself 
stood still 1n a pitiful silence. Another 
gift, and such a one! 

The marching girls had stopped. 
Murmured reproofs agitated them and 
two or three started torth as if to draw 
Mariam back. 


But Miss Wheeler held up an arrest- 
ing hand. She didn’t speak. She 
couldn’t. She was asking herself a 
question—could she take this child’s 
all—could she, even for America? And 
then as she stood there the school 
seemed to melt away and in its place 
she saw tree-shaded streets and white- 
spired Churches and, going happily 
along in chattering groups, children— 
children safe and unafraid. It was as 
if she asked her question of them, and 
then sriddenly a light fell across her 
face. The answer had come. 


She stooped down and took the rag 
doll gently from the sagging hold. 


“Listen, dear,’’ she said, turning to 
Mariam’s face so that she could look 
into the sombre eyes, “It will be a 
magic doll. It will go to America 
and it will tell the story of one little 
girl who gave the dearest thing she 
had. And it will send bread and rai- 
sins and dresses and shoes and then— 
then it will come back! Do you un- 
derstand, Mariam, it will come back!” 

The tragic look in the dark eyes 
lightened. “It would come back!” Yes, 
she understood that, and the lips that 
had been quivering opened with what 
was almost a smile. 

“She will come back,’’ she whispered, 
“Mariam will wait,’’ and there was, 
yes, there was a tiny smile of hope. 


When the last girl had filed out, Miss” 
Wheeler looked down on the rag doll’s 


smiling countenance. 
“You will work magic,” she told her 
severely, ‘or I’ll know the reason why. 


And when you come back,” she hes- — 
itated a moment and then concluded ~ 
softly, ‘““When you come back, l’m com-— 


ing with you.” 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
Christ Is Risen. 
Alice B. Joynes. 


Christ i 
Tell i 


risen! Christ is risen! 
out in joyful strain. 
Christ is risen! Christ is risen! 
' Tell it, tell it once again. 
Alléluia Alleluia! Tell it, tell it once 
again. 


He is risen! He is risen! 
Risen now no more to die. 
He is risen! He is risen! 
He hath gone to reign on high. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! He hath gone 
reign on high. 


to 


He hath left the grave’s dark prison, 
He hath gone with God to reign. 
Tell the news that He hath risen, 
‘Sing aloud the glad refrain. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Sing aloud the glad 
refrain. 


Let all voices join the anthem, 
Jesus Christ is risen today. 
He is risen! He is risen! 
Tell it out with joy alway. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Tell it out with joy 
alway. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


BIG THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Affection. 


The Rev. Thos. F. Opie 


Dr. Henry Drummond said that love 
is the greatest thing in the world. St. 
John, trying to find something in the 
world that was like our Heavenly Fath- 
er, said: God is love. You cannot be 
too affectionate. You cannot love any 
one too much. Wherever there is love, 
there is God. If there is love in your 
heart, if you feel a real love tor peo- 
ple, you are akin to God. The love 
that you express, lets God express Him- 
self in you! 

God -cannot show Himself through 
the lives of some people, because they 
are selfish and self-centered and full 
of self-love—and they haven’t much 
room left in their hearts for God—tor 
a sweet and sincere and pure and un- 
selfish love. Cultivate an affectionate 

and loving nature. ‘ 

I have known two persons who, I 
believe, loved everybody. They loved 
every man, woman and child, so far as 
I could tell. They were full of affec- 
tion and devotion for all people. They 
were always showing this affectionate 
nature by the things they said and did 
—by all the kind acts they did for oth- 
ers. It seemed that they were never, 
or seldom, thinking of themselves. The 
result was that everybody loved them! 
Love makes love. People do not usu- 
ally love those who are mean and sel- 
fish and spiteful and careless of oth- 
ers’ feelings, or who are snobbish and 
exclusive. 

Very few children seem to show the 
affection for their fathers and mothers 
that they should show. They love their 
parents and their sisters and brothers 
and all their relations, I suppose, but 
they do not show it, somehow. They 
should let it be known. There should 
never a day pass that we do not tell 
our loved ones that we love them and, 


what is still better, show it by the way 


For the Young Folks 


| 


| 
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we treat them. Show it by the thought- 


ful things we do. Show it by obedi- 
ence, by truthfulness, by thoughtful- 
ness and by patience, and by every 
means we can. Let love shine out from 
the eyes—and let love shine out from 
the life—by word and thought and 
deed. 

Many a mother’s daily life would be 
easier and her path smoother and 
everything sweeter, if the young peo- 
ple showed their love and appreciation 
and affection more. It would be like 
putting sugar into her cup—it would 


be like planting sweet flowers, and 
hanging lovely pictures and singing 
sweet music for her. Try it. 


Then, too, children should learn to 
love their teachers and their pastors, 
and all who come in touch with them. 
So many boys and girls feel almost 
hateful towards the very ones who are 
trying most to help them—simply be- 
cause of misunderstanding. They do 
not seem to know that what the teacher 
is trying to do is for their best in- 
terests and for their training, and so 
they somehow come to have a strained 
and an unnatural and an unloving at- 
titude towards her. This makes for 
unhappiness. It makes the young peo- 
ple unhappy themselves and also the 
teacher, the parent and all concerned. 

Let love and affection sing itself into 
your heart and let smiles and good 
cheer show in your face and let every- 
thing about you speak of a sweet and 
lovely attitude to all. This will spread 
happiness and joy through the home 
and the school and everywhere you go. 
It will be like sunshine and pretty flow- 
ers and the Sweet singing of birds all 
about you. 


For the Southern Churchman, 
An Easter Angel. 
Kate Goldsboro McDowell. 


Johnnie was a cripple. All day long 
he lay on his bed by the window, look- 
ing out at the people passing by, and 
wishing that he could be among them, 

A year before he had been run over 
by a machine. At first, the doctors 
thought he couldn’t live; but he did, yet 
could never walk again. His mother 
would see that he was clean and com- 
fortable, each morning, put his meals 
on the table beside him, then go out to 
work. 

Johnnie lived in a rooming house, 
Across the hall lived Bessie White, a 
little girl about seven years old; John- 
nie was ten. When Bessie heard about 
the crippled boy, and now and then 
through the open door caught a glimpse 
of him lying there so lonely, she would 
leave the door of their room open, so 
that Johnnie could hear their bird 
singing; ‘‘for,’’ she said to her mother, 
‘St will be company for him.” 

Easter Even came, and Johnnie with 
wistful eyes watched the people hur- 
rying by with pots or bunches of flow- 
ers; the many colored blooms did look 
so bright and pretty. The sun was 
shining, birds were singing, and the 
trees beginning to get green again. 

Johnnie began to feel drowsy, and 
then went to sleep and had a dream. 
He thought an Angel stood by his bed 


| with lilies in her hand, and they were 


for him. He watched her hang a cage 


with a lovely canary in it up at his win- 
dow. Besides him she put a nest with 
Haster eggs in it. 

Then the Angel spoke and said: “I’m 


an Angel of Mercy, and I’ve brought 
these to you so that you’ll not feel 
lonely any more.’’ He began to rouse, 
and half asleep and half awake he 
thought he could hear the rustling of 
the Angel’s wings, and then it seemed 
to him she was a child and was going 
out of the door. 

Fully awake now, he looked around, 
and there in a tumbler by his bed were 
two lovely Easter lilies. On a chair be- 
side him was a pretty nest of straw, 
and in it was a pink, a blue, and a pur- 
ple egg. Just then he looked, and 
could scarcely believe it, his heart was 
so full of joy, he saw a cage with 2 
bird in it, hanging at the window. The 
bird began to sing and it seemed .to 
him the sweetest song that he had ever 
heard. He cried out: ‘‘O, it was -an 
Haster Angel! God sent it to me be- 
cause I can’t go about as I used to, 
and see the flowers and hear the Haster 
music.’”’ Tears rolled down his cheeks 
for very joy, and Johnnie’s heart was 
filed with thankfulness. 

Across the hall Bessie White said 
to her mother: ‘Do you think I’ve been 
an Angel of Mercy?” 


“Yes, dear, indeed you have,” an- 
swered her mother. 
“You see,’ explained Bessie, “our 


Sunday-school teacher told us we could 
each be an Angel of Mercy if we 
wanted to, watching out to see what 
we could do to make somebody else 
happy and doing it, would make us 
that. So I thought if I took two of 
my lilies and some of my eggs and 
gave my bird, like you said I could, 
to Johnnie, who has to lie in bed alone 
all day, it would make me an Angel of 
Mercy. When I went into the room, 
Johnnie was asleep; so I tipped around 
and hung the cage up near him, then 
put the lilies and eggs by him and just 
as I slipped out of the door he opened 
his eyes. I ’spect he thought ’twas a 
sure ’nough Angel that left the things.” 

“Tt was, dear,’ her mother told her, 


“my littl Angel of Mercy, an Haster 


Angel.”’ 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Billy’s Good Luck. 


Margaret Bruce Carter, age 11 years. 
Away out in the forest with 
daughter, lived William Bell, 


his 
a wood 


chopper. Now the mother had died 
and the daughter, Julia, was very 
lonely. 


One afternoon, as Julia was walking 
through the beautiful woods in search 
of bird’s nests, she heard a noise an& 
noticed that not far ahead the bushes 
were shaking. What could this be® 
Some kind of an animal? She walke& 
on, and as she drew nearer the spot 
the sound was that of a child crying. 
She looked around and there standing 
on the ground was a cute littl boy 
crying, and a sad-looking dog beside 
him. At first she was too surprise& 
to speak, but soon said: ‘‘What is the 
matter, little boy? Sit right down and 
tell me. What is your name?’’ 

They both sat down and he told his 
story. 

“My mother and daddy are dead and 
de lady dat takes care of me and my 
doggy got mad dis mornin’ and told 
me to go away ’cause I was bad. My 
name is Billy and by doggy’s name 
is Teddy. Now here we are, we don’t 
know what to do at all.”’ Julia looked 
very solemn for awhile, then she saié: 
“Come with me to my house for over 
night.’’ The child’s face brightened a 
little as he stood up and they. walked 
slowly along, followed by the dog. 

When they got to Julia’s house, 
which was only a cabin, Mr. Bell was 
sitting in the yard not far from the 
front door. 
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“What is that you have with you, 
Julia?” he said. 

“This,’’ said she, ‘‘is a little orphan 
1 found in the woods and I brought 
him home to stay over night. You don’t 
mind, father, do you?’’ she added 
thoughttunly. 

Her father thought awhile. He was 
a hard-working man who chopped wood 
for a rich man who lived not far from 
the great forest, a large part of which 
he owned; and his wages were large 
enough to afford a very good living for 
Julia and himself, but not much more, 
and he knew she would want to keep 
Billy and the dog, and he wasn’t sure 
whether or not he could afford it. 

“Yes,’’ he said, “he may stay over- 
night.’’ 

That night, after Billy had been 
tucked in Julia’s bed (for there were 
only two beds in the cabin), and Teddy 
had been put in a little shed room, 
Julia and her father talked it all over. 

“Rather,’”’ said Julia, “I wish you 
would let me keep Billy. I love chil- 
dren, and he has no parents.” 

“T don’t think we can afford it, Ju- 
lia,’ he said, ‘‘and you know I don’t 
like little children very much.” 

“But, father,” said Julia, ‘““you might 
get to liking him, ‘“‘and I think we can 
afford to take care of him.’’ : 

“Well, dear, for your sake I will let 
him stay a while to try him,’’ said her 
father. 

Julia was overjoyed and so was Billy 
when the good news was told him in 
the morning, and the dog seemed to 
understand and barked with glee. That 
day Billy acted lovely, and never was 
bad at all and helped Julia all he could, 
and in the afternoon they took a walk 
together, Julia showing Billy the differ- 
ent birds of the forest and explaining 


all about their nests. The following 
night poor little Billy was crying and 
Julia awakened and asked him why he 
was crying, and he told her he had 
dreamed he was so bad she had sent 
him away from the cabin. 

Julia assured him it was only a dream 
and that he could stay a long while. 
so he was soon again fast asleep. The 
next day Julia told Billy there was a 
brook nearby and he could go wade 
in it if he wanted to. Billy was de- 
lighted, as he had always wanted to 
wade, so as soon as he got through 
breakfast he started for the brook, with 
Teddy following close to his heels. He 
and the dog splashed around for an 
hour, then went back to the house, 
and both enjoyed some cookies Julia 
had just made, for the dog always got 
some of everything Billy had to eat if 
he wanted it. 

In the afternoon Julia, Billy and 
Teddy went for a walk, and this they 
did most every day, as they all loved 
the woods so much, 

One day, after Billy had been at Ju- 
lia’s home for about a week, Julia’s 
father said he might stay with them a 
long while, and maybe for all time. 
This made Julia and Billy feel very 
happy. 

That same day, as they were taking 


their usual walk in the woods, they 
heard a meow! meow! Billy said, 
“That sounds like a kitty; let’s look 


for ite. 

“Yes, let’s,”’ replied Julia, and they 
hunted around among the thick bushes 
and soon found a mother cat with three 
little kittens. 

“Oh!”’ said. Julia, “father loves cats, 
and maybe he will let us keep them.’’ 

“Let’s take them to the house and 
ask him,’ said Billy, and he and Julia 


gathered up the little ones and started 
off, with the mother cat following. 
When they reached home and asked 
Mr. Bell about keeping them, he said, 
“Well, well; if we should keep them it 
wouldn’t be fair not to keep Billy and 


Teddy for all time; so I guess we will 
just keep them all.” 


“Oh! father, we will have such a 
lovely big family now,’’ said Julia, as 
she threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him. So after that there 
was a very happy family in the woods, 
and Julia was never lonely again. 


A Handy Tree. 


Did you ever hear of a thread-and- 
needle tree? It must be rather a handy 
tree to have growing in the back yard, 
especially when there are boys in the 
house with buttons coming off about 
every other minute. 

This strange tree grows in nearly all 
tropical countries, and in some places 
nearer home where the climate is warm. 
It gets its name by which we know 
it from the curious formation of its 
leaves. At the tip of the leaf there is 
a sharp thorn, which is the needle. It 
you grasp it firmly and pull it out, 
there you are with a needle already 
threaded for your sewing. This fiber 
thread is very strong and the Mexicans 
use it for weaving a coarse kind of 
cloth, as well as for sewing. 

The leaves of the tree they use for 
roofing their houses, instead of tiles, 
and a fine roof it makes them, strong 
and waterproof—just the sort of roof 
they need when the rain comes down 
in sheets.—The Young Evangelist, 


Don’t Miss Owning A Copy of 
DR. BOWIE’S NEW BOOK 


THE ARMOR OF YOUT 


JUST 
ISSUED 


“Dr. Bowie is one of the comparatively few preachers who really know how to 


talk to children. 


in a degree shared by few of his contemporaries. 


to the high standard he himself set in his former books. 
tains are fresh and spontaneous in their subjects, phrased in simple and familar 
language, and, without being unduly “‘preachy,’’ convey a helpful and needful 
lesson for youthful hearers.” 


{He has the gift—the knack—the jlair—for this sort of thing 
{|This latest volume is quite up 


{The ‘‘Talks” it con- 


Net $1.25 


TRY ANY OF DR. BOWIE’S WORKS—YOU’LL ENJOY THEM ALL! 


SUNNY WINDOWS 


And Other Sermons for Children 


“Dr. Bowie’s talks are capital— 
straight to the hearts of children; 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR 
Fifty-two Five-Minute Talks to 
Children 


“Hvery message helps to make 


clever, interesting, helpful.’’—Record Christ, and His message more win- 
of Christian Work. Net, $1.25 some.’”—Henry Sloane Coffin, D. 
D. Net, $1.25 


Send All Orders to 


THE ROAD OF THE STAR 


“The author visions the thrill of 
adventure along varying roads of 
human experience in the companion- 
ship of Jesus.” —Ed. Churchman. $1.50 


THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO., Richmond, Va. 
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Bet rierag In the Last Few 


St.Barnabas Nurses among the best 


weeks more prudent men have written 
Wills and named the VIRGINIA TRUST COM- 
PANY their Executor and Trustee than in any 
corresponding period in a long time. 


Pupils rec’d 18 to 35 years. 

Free maintenance and training, 
$15 monthly, vacations, Course 214 
years leads to R. N. (Registered Nurse) 

N. Y. Bd. of Regents sXe pi 
Making a Will is not such a difficult thing as 
many good men think. 
And it is undoubtedly one of the most import- 
ant things a man should do. 
bese ns pda 8 
Has the reader made his? 
Lee kan 


Apply Sanisot Nurses 
St. Barnabas Hospital 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The South’s Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. 


105 E. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 
Stationers, Engravers, Bookmen 
Prompt anc Reliable Servite 


Virginia Trust Co. 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
ee ss Richmond, Virginia 

Southern Engraving Co. 
“Engraving of Quality.” 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
Business and Calling Cards, 


Samples sent upon request. 
P. O. Box 1354. Richmond. Va. 


Capital Stock....... i, | AI Ge aes $ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus: Earned iat) en a eee $ 1,000,000.00 
Heidvin ‘Trust. 4.2 3 Le eee = $25,000,000.00 
P. S.: 


Interviews ‘on the subject of making a wise will are invited. Con- 
fidential and no cost. 


WHOOPING .: 
COUGH * 


Asthma, Spasmodic CrouP @ 
Bronchitis, Coughs & 
Influenza 

The most widely used tontedy for whooping cough 
and spasmodic croop. The little lamp vaporizes 
the remedy while the patient sleeps, 


) J oHINSON VSFOOT Soap 


ACTS LIKE vara OA 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


25 CENTS~ALL DRUGGISTS 


Send for descriptive » booklet, 48-A. Sold by 
ist 


uggis 
VAPO- CRESOLENE Co., 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


rd 


e Z Prvish 6. 
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605 EK. Broad Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIO SLAG 


§. T. Beveridge & Co 


Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. 


UNFAILING INCOME 


Stability of income is the result of sound investment. 
We specialize in the best bonds—combining security 
with a good income yield. Let us tell you about them. 
Come by or write. 


STATE & CITY BANK 


AND 


TRUST COMPANY 


VIRGINIA 


Warehouse and Blevator: 6th te 7t 
and Byrd Sts. 


Richmond, Va. 


“BEVERLEY HEATING 


‘“]he best for Homes, Churches, Stores and 
Buildings for all uses. 
B. C. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INC. 
® N. 7th St, Richmond, Va. 
QUALITY—SERVICE. 
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Classified Advertising and Notices 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inseried in this depariment at a rate of 20 cent 


por agate line, each insertion. 
seeking positions. 


. Spectal rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line tg made to person 
No advertisement accepted for less than 60 cents. 


Copy Jor this department must be received not later thes I veedey of the week in which it is intended that the first 


aeeriion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exeeeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. Over 


ovty words at the obituary rate. 


Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


Siz words to the average line. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it 18 intended 


bs published. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CHURCH WANTS LOAN. 

WOULD YOU HELP DO GREAT 
WORK? IS YOUR MONEY NOW 
BRINGING YOU ONLY 8 or 4 per cent? 
Church in very heart of great city 
needs six thousand dollars at once. If 
you have any part of it to lend for six 
months or longer, will pay legal rate 
im this state—10 per cent interest pay- 
able quarterly. For particulars write: 


L. L. S., 1406 Park Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PIPH ORGANS. 

If the purchase of an organ is con- 
templated, address HENRY PILCHER’S 
BONS, Leuisville, Kentucky, who manu- 
facture the highest grade at reasonable 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
signing organs for memorials, 


HOMB SCHOOL. 

Retarded Children—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
I. Sehermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Va., R. F. D. 2. 


ANTIQUES, 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 East 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, ex- 
cellent accommodations. Spring Season. 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY. 


FOR RENT, ON NORTH RIVER, GLOU- | 


cester County, Va., bungalow, three bed- 
rooms, two baths, electric light, run- 
ning water, garden planted. Boating 
and fishing. Address S. C. Wolcott, 
Nuttall, Gloucester County, Va. 


ART SOUVENIRS. 

Madonnas and subjects on the Life of 
Christ. Reproductions in colors of the 
great masters. $1.00 per dozen, assorted. 

M. ZARA, Box 4243, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


ORGANIST. 

LADY ORGANIST, EXPERIENCED AND 
specialist with children, wishes ap- 
pointment; Church, School or Institu- 
tion. Piano and Vocal. Address Mrs. 
Jones, 1301 FE, Fourth Street, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. : 

WANTED, Aj -BADY TO" SHaticP. SEN) 2A 
Church orphanage. Duties are: Sewing 
classes, recreations, study hour, over- 
looking work of children. Address 
Church Home, 750 Jackson Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED WHITE 
nurse for child between two and three 
years. Address “E. H.,” care of South- 
ern Churchman. 

TENOR. 

THNOR WANTED, GOOD SALARY FOR 
competent singer. Apply to Robert Keis- 
ler, Director, Charlotte, N. C. 


@Obituaries 


Anspach: Entered into life eternal, at 
her home, Bedford, Va., on March 19, 
1923, in her eighty-first year, MRS. 


SARAH EMELINE GRAVES ANSPACH, 
wife of Frederick Anspach, deceased. 


“Wer children rise up and call her 
blessed.” 

Cobb: Entered into life eternal March 
13, 1923, at Tailahassee, Fla., COLONEL 


JOHN PROBERT COBB, in his eighty- 
ninth year. He was laid to rest in the 
Episcopal Cemetery beside his beloved 
“wife, who preceded him in October. 


THOMAS L. FROST. 


On the sixteenth day of March, 1923, 
at Philadelphia, entered into life eternal. 

He was the son of the late Dr. Henry 
and Sabra J. Frost, and was one of eight 
children, five of whom survive him. 

He leaves a widow, who was Miss Eliz- 
abeth Murray, of The Plains, Va., and 
three children, Thomas Newton, Robert 
Murray and Mary Deas. : 

To few men has a more brilliant mind 
been given; it was not effort to him to 
acquire knowledge; he simply absorbed it, 
mathematics being his specialty. 

He left school when quite young, and 
after a few years training with local 
business men he went to New York, where 
he shortly became an expert bookkeeper, 
and was rising rapidly in his chosen pro- 
fession when, though scarcely thirty 
years of age, he suffered a complete phy- 
sical breakdown; from this developed tu- 
j}bercular trouble, almost total deafness. 

He returned to his native State, and 
though broken in body, his mind was just 
as bright, and his spirit just as brave as 
ever. 

His services as expert accountant were 
always in demand, and his strength was 
often overtaxed in his efforts to unrave 
business tangles. We had all come to 
lean on him, to carry our difficult prob- 
lems to him to be sglved, and when he 
gave the solution of any problem it was 
correct, it was final. 

Tom Frost, as he was familiarly known 
to his friends, was a remarkable man, 
{his wonderful cheerfulness, his wonderful 
;sense of humor, his witticisms made him 
most companionable. His bright sallies 
were always for fun, never to hurt or 
wound. 

During the last ten years of his life 
he united with the beloved Church of his 
parents (the Episcopal Church), and 
served as vestryman until due to failing 
strength he insisted upon retiring, but 
even to his very last davs he took the 
| keenest interest in Church affairs. 

Much could be written of the nobleness 
of the man, but after all has been said 
the trait of character that stood above 
all others and enshrined his memory in 
}the hearts of all who Knew him, was his 


high conception of his duty to his God 
and his duty to his fellowman. 
Jin Dae, 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Died, at Grace Hospital, Saturday, 
March 10, 1923, REV. ERNEST. EARLE 
OSGOOD, rector of Emmanuel Church, 


Brook Hill, in the fifty-third year of his 
age. 

This is one of those inscrutable acts 
of Divine Providence to which we Chris- 
tians submissively bow. Reason asks why? 
But Faith, relying on the promise, ‘‘What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter,” replies, “He doeth 
all things well.” 

Mr. Osgood was a man of consummate 
faith. He rang true to the principles of 
the gospel. ‘The faith once delivered to 
the saints” characterized all his preach- 
ing, and he showed in his daily walk 
and conversation that to him Jesus Christ 
was “the same yesterday and today and 
| forever.” 
| Mr. Osgood was the most genial, the 
‘most lovable of men. He had been brought 
up in New England amid surroundings 
altogether different from those in the 
South. Many another man would have 
found life in Virginia well-nigh unbear- 
able under such circumstances. Not so 
our brother. He came to us and imme- 
diately he became one of us. From any- 
thing he ever said or did, no one would 
have supposed that he had not been born 
and had not lived in the South all his 
life. 

In his parish work he was efficient and 
untiring, beloved and trusted, the coun- 
sellor of all, and welcomed in every home, 
no matter how rich, no matter how poor. 
ee it might be said of him in all truth 
that— 


“To relieve the wretched was his pride, 
j And ey OF his failings leaned to virtue’s 
side.” 


In the work of the Diocese he was ever 
ready, answering every call, serving wher- 
ever placed, and giving unstintingly of 
his time and thought. 

In the clericus where we knew him 


best he was beloved py éach and all of 
his brethren. He was frank and open in 
What he said and did, gentle and consid- 
erate of the opinion of others, and while 
sturdily championing the side of the ques- 
tion which he believed right, he ever 
tried to see the same question from the 
viewpoint of the other side. We shail 
miss his genial smile, his hearty hand- 
shake, his spirit answering to our spirit 
while “we walked in the house of God as. 
friends.” 

We commend his widow and children 
to the God of love and peace and conso- 
lation. We would have them believe that 
we mourn»with them in their loss, which 
is his inestimable gain. “We look for 
the resurrection of the dead: and the Life 
of the’ world to come. Amen.” 

Resolved, that this minute be spread 
upon the records of the clericus and a 
copy sent to the family of our deceased 
brother, and also to the “Southern Chureh- 
man” and the “Virginia Churchman.” 

J. Y. DOWNMAN, 
G. FREELAND PETER, 
Committee. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM PINCKNEY MASON, 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM PINCKNEY MA- 
SON passed away after a brief illness in 
Rockville, Md., December 16, 1922, in ‘his 
eightieth year. Services were held at 
Christ Church, Rockville, and interment 
Was in the Rockville Union Cemetery. 

Captain Mason was a great-grandson 
of George Mason, of “‘Gunston,” Va., the 
author of that great State paper, “The 
Bill of Rights of Virginia.” : 

He is Survived by his widow, who was 
Miss Elizabeth R. McGill, of Frederick, 
Md.; two sons, Wardlaw M. and L. Ran- ~ 
dolph Mason; one daughter, Mrs. Alexan-~ 
der F. Prescott, Jr., and one brother, Rev. 
Dr. Landon R. Mason, of Richmond, Va. 

He was a midshipman at the Naval 
Academy in 1861, but resigned and re- 
ceived his warrant as midshipman in the 
Virginia Navy. In 1863 he was ordered 
aboard for duty in the Confederate Navy 
service in England and France. Upon 
his return from abroad in the latter part 
of 1864 he was ordered to report for duty 
on the ironclad “Virginia,” and was 
wounded in action the latter part of Jan- 
uary, 1865. 

The. war over, he devoted himself to 
Teaching, for which he was eminently 
equipped and fitted, and during his long 
life he taught in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia, chiefly as Principal, and wound 
up_ his long, arduous and faithful career 
a Master in St. Alban’s National Cathe- 
dral School for Boys, Washington City. 

The testimonials presented him as he 
changed locations from time to time dur- 


ing life, by _co-educators and patrons 
alike, bear witness to the warm regard 
they personally felt for him, and the 


high estimate they placed upon his fit- 
ness for and fidelity to his calling, and 
their appreciation of the suecess which 
crowned his work. And the tributes sent 
his afflicted family at his death express- 
ing their warm attachment to and ,ad- 
miration for him (which was most grate- 
ful to his people), showed what a high 
place he had won for himself in their af- 
fections. And the personal feelings of 
devotion of his students scattered over 
the land, volunteered wherever his name 
is mentioned, tell how they loved him 
and revere him, : 


“Tho’ dead, he still speaks.” 


_The modest estimate which he put upon 
his ability as tutor and the accomplish- 
ment of his lifelong labors showed so 
clearly the nobility of his nature. “A gen- 
tleman of the Old School’: So retiring, 
yet so courageous; so affable and cour- 
teous, yet so stern and uncompromising 
as_to his convictions. 

_His long life, marked by strict integ- 
rity, high sense of honor, devotion to 
duty, unvarying kindness, is ended, but 
his works do follow and will live to 
bless his fellows for whom he spent his 
life. We deeply mourn his loss, and shall 
to the end of life. 

“The righteous shall be had 
lasting remembrance.” 

ONE WHO LOVED HIM. 

March 27, 1923. 


in ever- 


THOMAS LARPAYETTE COLE. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 13th 
day of February, 1923, the REV. THOMAS 
L. COLE “passed away” while a patient 
in a hospital in Hudson, N. Y., where 
he had been for treatment for a broken 
arm, and, while convalescing, suffered an — 
attack of pleurisy which developed into — 
pneumonia, from which he died. it 
At the. time of his death Mr. Cole was 
the rector of Christ Church, Hudson, 
where he had been for eight years sery- 
ing the parish and city as faithful pas- 
tor and zealous citizen, preaching civic 
as well as personal righteousness, ev 
showing a deep, intelligent interest 
everything that goes toward the uplift 
both parish and community, being lea 
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THE CHURCH AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK. 
(Continued From Page 10.) 


—Diurham, harried and shaken by wild men and wild 
storms, was razed more than once. But it was towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, when its central tower 


had fallen, that a fine thing happened. This central 
tower, 218 feet of perpendicular masonry, was built up 
again by workmen, giving their labor, so the story runs, 
from sheer love of the cathedral. The mortar at Durham 
was no less firmly set because the masons worked for the 
love of God. Steady, enduring and beautiful are the gray 
stones finely chiseled by trained as well as loving hands. 
The social service of today is no iess skilful because of 
faith, nor is the Church less a “good neighbor” because 
its vision includes social legislation, hospitals, clean streets, 
better babies, good homes, and self-respecting standards 
in industry. There is an art of fellowship as there is 
an art of the hammer and chisel. Being a good neighbor 
today means learning to be a craftsman in service. Reli- 
gion must be harnessed as never before to the practical 
needs of man, nor can it be less inclusive than the demands 
of life itself. The young people must turn to the agencies 
_that do their work well, and there apprentice themselves 
to charity, to education, to health and social betterment 
within and without the Church. 

Some practical opportunities lie right at hand. First, 
there is the privilege and the duty of knowing one’s own 


are being made to better it. In many churches men and 
women of experience in social work may be found who will 
welcome the opportunity to give information and counsel 
to groups of Church young people. Suggest that the young 
people themselves watch for reports of the Conference. 
The members of a class or a club may own a volume of 
the printed reports at the cost of a few nickles or dimes 
apiece. Some one will doubtless be found in every com- 
munity who will gladly help to interpret and to make use- 
ful these records of what is said and done in Washington. 

Then there is the decision that young people have svon- 
er or later to make concerning a vocation. What are they 
going to do as a life task? A few years ago it was as- 
sumed that if a young man or woman wanted to do a very 
religious thing, the foreign mission field was clearly the 
choice to make. Now, we are not less interested in for- 
eign missions; in fact, missionary work is coming to be 
very largely social service such as we have been consider- 
ing; but we are today looking upon social work in school 
or factory, hospital or playground, as a religious service 
quite as truly as preaching or teaching in India. A cer- 
tain New York church during the war had not only a war 
service flag, but a Christian service flag which had a star 
for every life devoted to service on the mission field. Would 
it not be altogether appropriate to add a star for every 
young man or woman who goes out to battle with disease, 
bad housing, ignorance and poverty? When considering 
w.th your young people the call to life service, don’t forget 


community, its needs, its resources, and the efforts that 


the field of 


“social work.’’ 


——_———————————————————————————————— 
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er of pronounced ability and giving sound 
advice to the many who came to him 
With questions bearing on the political, 
economic and social side of commmunity 


diter ~\. 
Mr. Cole was born on the 17th day of 
December, 1856, in New Haven, Conn., ! 


and at the age of four his parents took 
him to England, where he remained ten 
years, returning to this country and re- 
suming his studies begun in England, 
showing marked ability in every branch, 
He was a fellow at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and entered the Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia, completing the course 
at Alexandria in 1883. During his dia- 
conate Mr. Cole was assistant to the then 
rector of Fmmanuel Church, Baltimore, 
the Rev. Alfred McGill Randolph, D. D., 
afterward Assistant Bishop of the Dio- 
ecese of Virginia, becoming, on the divi- 
sion of that ancient Diocese, the Bishop 
of Southern Virginia, Bishop Randolph, at 
the end of his wonderful life, cherishing 
the memory of his pleasant asseciation 
with the young assistant, who in turn 
had the greatest affection for his beloved 
rector. 

Mr. Cole’s first parish, which he served 
for five years, included the Church of 
the Ascension, Rhinecliffe, N. Y., and St. 
Margarets Church, Staatsburg, the_for- 
mer the last parish served by Mrs. Cole’s 
father, the late Rev. Thomas S. Savage, 
D. D., pioneer missionary of the Episco- 
pal Church to the West Coast of Africa. 

In 1889 Mr. Cole was called to Trinity 
Church, Portland, Ore., where he served 
successfully for seven years, returning to 
St. Margaret’s. Staatsburg, in 1896, from 
which parish, in 1901, he removed to the 
parish at Newton Lower Falls, Mass., and 
in 1915 was called to the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Hudson, n 

‘Mr. Cole leaves a widow, Mrs. Jessie 
BD, S. Cole; a son, T. Casilear Cole, of 
New York City, and three daughters, Mrs. 
Fred G. Cornell, of Caldwell, N. J.; Miss 
Sophia T. Cole, of Detroit, Mich., and 
Mrs. Dorothea F. Macomber, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., besides three grandchildren, 
Bobbie and Bettie Cornell and Leonard 
Macomber, Jr. 

The funeral service, attended by a great. 
eongregation of friends of the deceased, 
including parishioners and other citizens 
of Hudson, was conducted on Friday, the 
16th day of February, and pronounced 
one of the most beautiful and impressive 
ever held in that city, Bishop Coadjutor 
-Oidham leading, Assisted by a number of 
clergymen of the Diocese of Albany, the 
three choirs of Christ Church Parish ren- 

dering the musical portion of the service 
most beautifully, the floral offerings many 
and exquisite, and the body 
rector, clothed in the clerical vestments 
he had worn in conducting the services 
Sunday.after Sunday in the beautiful par- 
ish church, his fruitful ministry ended. 
his body awaiting the final Haster morn. 

In an editorial in the Hudson paper 

‘was the following regarding the subject 


- of this imperfect sketch: 


“The clergymar whose untimely death 
has caused deep and widespread grief in 
the hearts of many was a ‘progressive 
type of man.’ He lived and preached ‘pro- 
-- gressive revelation.’ AS a preacher 
was eloquent and forceful. With the power 
of pioneer ideas he delivered his mes- 
‘sage. In the church he served he was 
‘respected as a man of learning and one 
‘who lived up to the convictions he cher- 
ished. To the clergyman, whom all re- 
vected and whose spirit all admired as 
at of a progressive tfre of nian, has 
‘the great experience. Ilis life is 


of the late! 


Le 
1G 


ogee the prophet’s messages will cease 
at the prophet’s death, but his influence, 
that of a brave, pioneering soul in the 
vast realms of religion, will not die, for 
such influence.is immortal.” 

W. R. S. 


RESOLUTIONS 


On the Life of Dr, J. M. MeBryde. 


DR. JOHN McLAREN McBRYDE, senior 
warden of Christ Church, Blacksburg, Va., 
and President-Hmeritus of the Virginia 
Polytechnic. Institute, died in New Or- 
leans March 20, 1923, and was buried from 
Christ Church March 22. Dr. McBryde 
had been a member of the vestry since 
1891, and served as senior warden until 
his death. 

As a member of the church, he lived 
the life of a man whose aim at all times 
was the furtherance of the gospel of 
Christ. His interest in the church con- 
tinued unabated to the end. Due to his 
leadership and sound judgment the af- 
fairs of the church prospered. After his 
retirement from active participation in 
the affairs of the college, his wise coun- 
sel, always gladly given, was often sought 
by his co-workers in yie church. His 
splendid intellect and rare executive abil- 
ity were combined with kindliness and 
modesty of disposition that inspired all 


who were privileged to know him with 
{admiration and love. 
In the passing of Dr. McBryde, the 


church has lost its most valued counsellor 
and friend, and the college and State a 
revered and able official. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes of the 
vestry and copies be sent to the bereaved 
{familv and be published in the Church 
papers. 

Signed by the committee of the vestry, 

WM. D. SAUNDERS, Chairman; 
J. S. A. JOHNSON, 
DABNEY S. LANCASTER. 


WILLIAM HARVEY BYERLY. 


An Appreciation. 


On St. Luke’s Day DR. WILLIAM HAR- 
VEY BYERLY passed on to his rest. 

Over forty years ago the doctor, with 
jhis dear wife (who still survives him), 
|crossed the plains from the beautiful Val- 
ley of Virginia and settled in Franklin, 
Neb., then a new town in the so-called 
Revublican River Valley. 

Here he spent himself freely, minister- 
ing to the scattered families and later 
to the town as well as the country. 

Two years ago Dr. Byerly had to. give 
up much of his active practice and peace- 
fully await the call of his Lord. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Byerly, together with 
their five surviving daughters and one 
son, were staunch members and commu- 
nicants of the Church, and we mourn with 
his family and friends his loss. 

On Sunday, October 22, his earthly re- 
mains were laid to rest in the cemetery 
at Franklin, the service of the Church 
being first read over him by the Rev. 
Samuel Hardman, of Red Cloud, Neb., af- 
ter which the Masonic rite was given by 
the Franklin Lodge. 


MEMORIAL, 


REV. ERNEST EARLE OSGOOD, late 
rector of Emmanuel Church in Henrico 
Parish, succeeded Rev. John Moncure, D. 
D.. as Chaplain of the General Assembly 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 


city of Richmond. Dr. Moncure, after a 
ministry of love for many years to his 
own race and as Archdeacon of Colored 
Work in the Diocese of Virginia, finally 
laid down his life on October 3, 1912, in 
the effort to save a negro whom he loved 
from drowning. Mr. Osgood’s ministry, 
which terminated in his death on March 
10, 1923, after ceaseless labors in which 
he spared neither health nor strength, 
also. embraced all races in this commu- 
nity. To native white and colored alike, 
to whom he also had become Archdeacon, 
as well to all of foreign extraction, he 
was a shepherd of love and a leader to 
heavenly heights. His gentle nature, his 
unwavering faith, clear, high, simple and 
loyal; his blameless life, full of good 
works; his kindly personality and eordial 
disposition; his universal friendliness and 
fraternity; his unadulterated Christianity, 
attracted all men and inspired in them 
disgust for baseness and desire for purity. 
He freely brought forth the fruits of the 
Spirit, which are “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control’; against which, as 
St. Paul wrote to the Ephesians, “there is 
no law.” 

Therefore, the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew is deeply grieved by the loss of his 
Godly counsel and leadership, but rejoices 
in the certain Knowledge of his eternal 
reward and unending bliss in the man- 
sions of the blest; and while our hearts 
are filled with the sorrow of separation 
and with sympathy for ‘his loved ones 
whose hearts mourn for his presence, we 
eherish and revere his precious memory 
and are enduringly incited by his close 
walk with Jesus, the Son of God, to con- 
secrate our lives in increasing fulness te 
the service of the Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour. 

And it is ordered that a copy of this 
memorial be sent to the members of his 
family, and also to the Richmond news- 
yapers, to the Virginia Churchman, and 
to the Southern Churehman, with the re- 
aquest that it be published by other re- 
ligious papers. 


Washington Cathedral 


A Witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation. 


THE CHAPTER 
Appeals to Churchmen throughout the 


country for gifts, large and small, to con- 
tinue the work of building now proceesd- 
ing, and to maintain its work, Missionary, 
Educational, Charitable, for the benefit of 
the whole Church. 

Chartered under Act of Congress. 

Administered by a representative Boaré 
of Trustees of leading business men, Cler- 
gymen and Bishops. 

Full information will be given by the 
Bishop of Washington, or the Bean, Ca- 
thedra] Offices, Mcvnt St. Alban, Wash-- 
ington, D. C., who will receive and #6=- 
knowledge all contributions. 


LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING 
WILLS. 
The Protestant Eniscopal Cathedral Foum- 
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Berry Suits | 


For Boys en |AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


$10.00 TO $22.50 
HIGH SCHOOL SUITS, WITH EXTRA 


TROUSERS, $22.50 TO $30 whole families. Its life is perpetual. Its large resources and experience 


assure safety and economy. 


\ 
\ 


The best of everything boys wear as well 
oe “ASK OUR CUSTOMERS” — 
Call or write; same satisfaction. 


ON errr Richmond Trust Company 


ESTABLIS 
MAIN AT 


eceventd RICHMOND, VA. CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Cor. Main Cor. Broad 
7th Sts. & Monroe Sts. 
Spring Suits 
For Men and Young Men i 


Quality that Lasts, 


Styles that Attract, FE as h 10 NS of [ h é Ho ur 


Clothes that save you Money. 


OMEN of Virginia and North Carolina make ‘‘The 

PRICES $25.00 TO $50.00 Shopping Center’ also their Fashion Source. At 
this time they are learning, through visits to our 

Store, correspondence with us, and our newspaper adver- 


% 
& 
tisements, the authentic styles for Spring and Summer. 
Horace S Wright Co. 
“The Tome of good clothes 


These are the outstanding fashions of the hour—now 
displayed in our specialized shops, ‘‘The Gray Salon’”’ for 
misses and matrons, and ‘The Twixteen Shop’’ for girls 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA vee Bens: 


Two-Piece Suits Knitted Clothes 

Printed Blouses Camel’s Hair Clothes 

Printed Dresses English-Style Topcoats 

Spring Capes Three-Piece Costume Suits 
——— Sports Knickers Egyptian Motifs and Colorings 


R. L. Christian & Co. 


614-16 BH. Broad St. 


Richmond, Va. “The Shopping Center” 


Leading Fancy Grocer RICHMOND, ee VIRGINIA 
AGENTS FOR 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 


CANDIES. : 


Special attention given to out-ef- 
town orders. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


HIGH’ GRADE RAILROAD-PUBLIC UTILITY 
MUNICIPAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES 


JOHN L. RATCLIF F E Correspondence Invited | 
Florist 


Established 1874 
209 W. Broad St. -..- - Richmond Ve tablishe 


Powers of Galil John L. Willams &8. Sons, 


Dengue or Billous ‘Fever. It kills the | 801 East Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
ferns, : 


This Company is protecting the financial welfare and happiness of 


wt 


